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Ready in January... 


A Revised MID-CENTURY EDITION 
of 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER’S 


THE NEW 
MODERN AMERICAN 
AND BRITISH POETRY 


An Introduction to Modern Poetry for Grades 11 and 12 


..-A completely new book 
in a handsome new format... 


e 14 poets are added, ¢ .d major poets are increased in representation. 


e There is an entirely new 40-page general introduction, discussing such topics 

as The cusons for Pestry, The Prejudice Against Poetry, The Kinds of 

Poem. Examples for this discussion are drawn directly 
om the text. 


introduct’eis to poet are rewritten, and the footnoting 
througitout is eonsiderably expanded. 


With its, improved editorial equipment, the 
d-Contury Edition is a more flexible text- 
book. It is now not only a course in modern 
poetry, but also an introduction to the study 
of poetry in general. 


Examination copies will be sent on request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE ano COMPANY - New York 17 + Chicago ! 
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Save These Freshmen 


How many of your freshmen are bogging down under the heavy 
reading demands of high-school work? Give them all a substantial 
life with 


BASIC READING SKILLS 


For High School Use 
By William S. Gray, Gwen Horsman, Marion Monroe 


These experts make an effective attack on the problem of helping 
each high-school student read up to bis capacity. They carefully 
reteach the fundamentals, the besic elementary word-perception and 
interpretation skills—which all too many high-school students 
don't kaow how to use, and which they need to use now more 
than ever, 

Free to teachers! The transcription of a lesson from BASIC READING 

SKILLS, recorded in an actual high-school classroom. Ask for No. 31. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 San Francisco New York 10 
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CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


ADAPTED... EDITED ... SIMPLIFIED 


by Outstanding Teachers for Average Junior-Senionr 
High School Students 


The new edition of the classics provides retained. Obscure, difficult passages | 


your pupils with an opportunity to un- and archaic diction are removed. You . 
derstond and enjoy the great classics. will like CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 
Character, style, plot and flavor are and so will your pupils. 

IVANHOE LORNA DOONE 
OLIVER TWIST ; PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES MOBY DICK 

JANE EYRE LES MISERABLES 
SELECTIONS FROM POE SILAS MARNER 


Lou Bunce, Grace Benscoter, Joseph Gainsburg, Mabel Holmes, Max Hohn, and others have prepured 
this edition to meet classroom needs, Illustrations, tests, biographies, activities, 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now brings 
English teachers the truly creative audio-visual 
tools they have wanted so long. Five new 2-reel 
classroom motion pictures recreate the lives, pre- 
sent the works of Franklin, Jefferson, Irving, 
Cooper and Longfellow ... American literary 
giants. And these films do so dramatically, authen- 
tically, memorably. 

Filling a tremendous demand in high schools 
everywhere, this new EBFilms series has been 
praised wherever previewed ...and called the 
finest ever produced for literature courses. 

Outstanding authorities have collaborated to 
assure accuracy in every detail...to make these films 
vital classroom instruments for History as well as Eng- 
lish teachers. Like all 300 films in the great EBFilms 
Library, they are sure to make good teaching better ... 
to make learning more lasting. 

Order from your EBFilms representative, or write 
EBF, Wilmette. 


FOR HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Already one of the great 
classics among teaching films 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Available now! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
Wilmette, Illinois 
LONDON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + BOSTON + NEW YORK «© PASADENA «+ ATLANTA 
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The dictionary habit is easy to leach with 


The AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


TEXT EDITION 


Carefully planned and executed in accordance with the findings 
of modern scholarship, the ACD is listed as ‘‘a completely new and 
eminently satisfactory desk dictionary” in the Senior Booklist of 
the Secondary Education Board. Many high schools have already 
made the ACD available to all their students. Start your students 
on the dictionary habit with the easiest to use and most accurate 
dictionary available now. 


$5.00 $6.00 with thumb index 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 E. 33d St. - New York 16, N.Y. 


Prescription to Develop a 
Healthy Appetite for English 


Take fascinating real-life Experience 

Themes—Add actual student models— 

Mix with an informal, personal touch— 
Stir in some lively, thought-provoking cartoons on grammar and usage—— 
Arrange in a flexible organization, with a wealth of realistic practice material— 
And the pupils will gobble it up! : 


You will find these ingredients in compact, easily digested form in 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


Grades 7-12, by Woire, Hamitton, Geyer 


No more dull eyes, listless looks, wandering minds! 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
72 Fifth Avenue PUBLISHERS New York 11, N.Y. 
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WORKBOOKS FOR THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Adams, Sterner, and Wise 


WAY GOOD ENGLISH 


Each workbook is both. manual and drill 
book—clear, simple units of instruction, 


followed by large blocks of interesting 
drills. 


BOOK ONE: The Complete Sentence 


Sentences, fragments, and run-ons; subjects, predicates, and 
modifiers; plurals and possessives of nouns; pronouns; punc- 
tuation; agreement; spelling 


BOOK TWO: The Correct Form 


Forms of verbs, the case and construction of pronouns, agree- 
ment, sentence structure, punctuation, spelling, reviews of 
Book One 


BOOK THREE: The Precise Word 


Précis writing, diction, figures of speech, forms of discourse, 
logical definitions, sentence structure, spelling, pronunciation. 


The keyed Teachers’ Editions are marked 
as the students are expected to mark the 
Students’ Editions. They save much time 
for the instructor. 


Please write for examination copies 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Save labor! 


You need not be burdened with bulky reports on every book every 
student reads. Such reports, having little motivation, are dull reading. 
The Cumulative Reading Record provides a brief, quickly read, but 
quite sufficient report. ' 


Increase efficiency! 


With the Cumulative Reading Record you can almost instantaneously 
survey the whole of a student’s individual reading. And the kind of note 
he must write makes him think about each book. Convenient to keep 


in a file, and even to use as a folder for other writing. 


At low cost! 


The Cumulative Reading Record costs only four cents per student. 
With extensions to care for the ordinary student through four years 


(and prevent repetitions) the cost is only ten cents. 


Sam pl e free 


CHICAGO 21 
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POE « KIPLING DEFOE « TOLSTO! HAWTHORNE MARK TWAIN 
Immortal, Readable Stories in Simplified Form 


fi BY HERZL FIFE 
Here are fascinating short stories by the famous masters. Comprehensive changes leave 
them simple, strong and unified in spirit. Elements of humor, heroism, wisdom, pathos 
and tolerance are quietly emphasized. These tales had their debuts as STORY BRIEFS 
over a New York radio station. As readings, their language has been made pleasantly con- 
versational, yet authentic. 


There are short answer tests for all stories, “self-starter” questions for classroom discus- 
sion and many practical projects to enrich the reading, as well as many pages of interest- 
ing and lively illustrations. 


OTHER STORY BOOKS 
(] Cooper's MODERN SHORT STORIES—A fresh collection of same of the greatest i 
stories ever written. : 


() Doyre’s GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT STORIES—Literary masterpieces 
culled from Poe, Barrie, Hawthorne, etc. 


() Howe’s IN THE BEST OF HUMOR—Humorous stories by Stevenson, O. Henry, 
Mark Twain, etc. 


Send for approval copies, returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOO K COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


Reading 


in an Age of Mass Communication 


Report of the Committee on Reading at the Secondary School and Col- 
lege Levels, William S. Gray, Chairman . 


Chapters: 

THE CHANGED Rote or Reapinc . . . . Ralph C. Preston 
THE ENRICHING VALUES OF READING ... Louise M. Rosenblatt | 
Personat Factors INFLUENCING READING) . . . . Lou La Brant 
Basic COMPETENCIES IN ErricieNT READING . . . William S. Gray 


READING AND THE ARTS OF INTERPRETATION . . Russell B. Thomas 
DIsTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE READING PROGRAM 
Robert C. Pooley 


To NCTE members, $0.90 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST 68th STREET CHICAGO 21 


List price $1.50 
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Announcing: 


LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE! 


Robert A. Hall, Jr. 
Associate Professor of Linguistics, Cornell University 


A new book on language, suitable for use in high-school and college classes 
dealing with language subjects: English, speech, general language, linguistics, 
and teaching methods, and valuable as background and orientation reading 
for teachers and students of foreign languages. 


Leave Your Language Alone! is a discussion of language, its function in 
human society, and its relation to our life. For the first time in a book intended 
for the student and the general reader, the science of linguistics and its re- 
sults are brought to bear on the everyday problems that beset us in connec- 
tion with language: correctness, spelling, foreign language study, international — 
languages, linguistic nationalism. 


Leave Your Language Alone! is divided into four main parts: 


a Things We Werry About 
IL. How Language Is Built 
III. Language In The World Around Us 
IV. What We Can Do About Language 


Each part is subdivided into three or four interesting and stimulating chap- 
ters, each on a specific problem, and presented in easily understandable terms. 


Used in preliminary form at: Brown University, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, University of Llinois, University of Virginia. 


275 pages; $3.00 net. Order from: 


LINGUISTICA 
Box 619, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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The Reputation of James Gould Cozzens 


GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


J AMES GOULD C02ZENS has been writing 
novels for twenty-five years, ever since he 
was an undergraduate at Harvard, and 
during much of that time Fe has been 
writing novels that individually have been 
highly praised. Yet, as Brendan Gill 
neatly put it in the New Yorker, “Coz- 
zens is rarely spoken of between novels.”’ 
Very little has been written about him, 
and he is not even mentioned in Max- 
well Geismar’s chapter on the novel in 
the Literary History of the United States, 
though three or four dozen of his con- 
temporaries are at least named. 

But of late Mr. Cozzens has acquired 
a champion as well as a Pulitzer prize. 
Whatever faults have been attributed to 
Bernard De Voto, he has never been 
called timid or wishy-washy or noncom- 
mittal. When he takes up the cudgels for 
a cause or a man, it is with a strong con- 
viction that cudgels fulfil their function 
only if they are brought in violent con- 
tact with heads. In fact, he sometimes 
seems to feel that heads were made for 
cudgels, and not vice versa. When, there- 
fore, Mr. De Voto found that he liked 
James Gould Cozzens’ latest novel, 


*Author of The Great Tradition, Figures of 
Transition, Only One Storm, etc. 


Guard of Honor, he expressed his enthu- 
siasm for the book by belaboring the “‘ex- 
alted caste who are called literary crit- 
ics.’’ Because of their intellectual inepti- 
tude and moral degradation, he wrote in 
Har per’s “Easy Chair,” they had muffed 
the book. 

As usual, Mr. De Voto was only partly 
wrong. He was wrong, I think, about the 
reviews of Guard of Honor: if few critics 
rose to his own rhapsodic heights, only 
two or three failed to see substantial mer- 
its in the novel. (One of the really imper- 
ceptive reviews appeared in the Nation 
and was written by Diana Trilling—an 
uncommonly interesting critic of fiction, 
given to occasional deep lapses.) On the 
other hand, he was right in asserting that 
Cozzens has had less attention from “the 
formulators of official literary judgment” 
than he deserves. 

The question, except for Bernard De 
Voto, is not whether Cozzens is one of 
the great writers of our time. Mr. De 
Voto, so far as I can make out, is very 
nearly alone in thinking that he is. The 
question is whether there is more to be 
said about and for him than anyone has 
bothered to say. That Guard of Honor 
won the Pulitzer prize for the best novel 
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of 1948 unfortunately doesn’t mean 
much, for some very poor novelists have 
won Pulitzer prizes and some good ones 
(William Faulkner's ntruder in 
the Dust, which was published in 1948, 
was ignored by the Pulitzer judges, just 
as all its predecessors had been.) In this 
instance, however, the award, which Mr. 
Cozzens captured with his eleventh nov- 
el, does call attention to some of the 
problems of literary reputation. 

“My first novel was written when | 
was nineteen,”’ Mr. Cozzens states in 
Twentieth Century Authors, “and that, 
and the next, and the next, were about 
what you would expect.’ Those three 
early novels of his, none of which is listed 
; on the flyleaf of Guard of Honor, are now 
hard to come by. I read the first of them, 
Confusion, when it appeared in 1924, and 
I can remember only how impressed I 
was because the author was three years 
behind me in college. I have recently read 
Michael Scarlett (x925), an involved and 
mannered novel of Elizabethan England. 
I have not read Cockpit (1928), but I 
have found that it was reasonably well 
reviewed. In short, all three novels were 
| probably a long way beyond what one 
i would expect from so young a writer. 
| The last of the apprentice novels, and 

the first of the books that Cozzens recog- 

_ nizes today, was Son of Perdition, pub- 
lished in 1929. Two years later he pub- 
lished S.S. San Pedro, which was a Book- 

of-the-Month Club selection. This novel- 

ette, obviously suggested by the sinking 

of the “Vestris’’ on November 12, 1928, 

with a loss of 110 lives, displayed the 

kind of authority that has become Coz- 

zens’ most frequently mentioned char- 

acteristic. A: aany reviewers observed, 
| including some who were maritime ex- 
perts, it was hard to believe that the au- 
thor of S.S. San Pedro had not been a 
sailor. Almost as impressive——and just as 
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characteristic of later work—-was the 
novel’s objectivity. Cozzens simply pre- 
sented the picture, without offering a 
comment or even hinting at an attitude. 
If, as a result, the reader felt quite de- 
tached from the calamity that was being 
described, he had a powerful sense of its 
reality. 

In the next decade Cozzens published 
five novels, three of which were uncom- 
monly well received by the critics. The 
two comparative failures were Castaway 
(1934) and Ask Me Tomorrow (1940). 
The former, which I have not read, deals 
with the survivor of a disaster that has 
wiped out the population of New York 
City, and most of the reviewers thought 
it was overloaded with philosophical re- 
flections. The latter is interesting be- 
cause it is the only book Cozzens has 
written since Confusion that can be con- 
sidered in afly sense autobiographical. 
Clifton Fadiman liked it very well, call- 
ing it “civilized satire,” but the majority 
of critics fotind it thin and unappealing. 
The story of a young American in Eu- 
rope, an arrogant and unhappy young 
American, it is deftly written, but it 
hasn’t much substance. 

The other three novels constitute the 
body of work by which Cozzens was 
chiefly known before the appearance of 
Guard of Honor. The hero of The Last 
Adam (1933) is a country doctor in Con- 
necticut. Men and Brethren (1936) por- 
trays an Episcopal minister in New York 
City. The Just and the Unjust (1942) is 
concerned with a murder trial in a small 
town, presumably in New Jersey, and the 
central figure is a young lawyer. 

Because his heroes were a doctor, a 
clergyman, and a lawyer, and because in 
each novel he gave the impression of 
knowing exactly what he was talking 
about, it became easy to think of him asa 
novelist of the professions. This was, 
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however, a misleading conception. The 
Last Adam is not “about” medicine in 
the sense that Arrowsmith is, nor can 
Men and Brethren be classified with El- 
mer Gantry as a novel about the clergy. 
Cozzens has never started out, as Sin- 
clair Lewis avowedly did, to deal with a 
profession. George Bull is a doctor, and 
therefore The Last Adam contains a cer- 
tain amount of medical detail, but it is 
about George Bull. The Just and the Un- 
just is saturated with legal terminology 
and the small talk of law offices and court 
corridors, but it remains a novel about 
human beings, some of whom happen to 
be lawyers. 

In a famous essay, “The Novel Dé- 
meublé,”’ Willa Cather wrote: 

There is a popular superstition that “‘real- 
ism” asserts itself in the cataloguing of a great 
number of material objects, in explaining 
mechanical processes, the methods of operating 
manufactories and trades, and in minutely 
and unsparingly describing physical sensations. 
But is not realism, more than it is anything 
else, an attitude of mind on the part of the 
writer toward his material, a vague indication 
of the sympathy and candor with which he 
accepts, rather than chooses, his theme? Is the 
story of a banker who is unfaithful to his wife 
and who ruins himself by speculation in trying 
to gratify the caprices of his mistresses at all 
reinforced by a masterly exposition of banking, 
our whole system of credits, the methods of the 
Stock Exchange? 

The quotation helps us to sharpen our 
sense of what it is that Cozzens has been 
trying to do. Miss Cather, one gathers, 
was thinking of Dreiser, and particularly 
of the masses of detail that he introduced 
in The Financier and The Titian. For 
Dreiser, the only way to present Frank 
Cowperwood was to tell as much as pos- 
sible about the business transactions in 
which he was engaged. The method, 
often tedious enough in Dreiser, deserves 
all Miss Cather’s strictures when prac- 
ticed by novelists of less insight. 
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But Miss Cather objected to some- 
thing more than the abuses of a method. 
In the paragraph from which I have 
quoted, she goes on to ask, “Are the 
banking system and the Stock Exchange 
worth being written about at all? Have 
such things any proper place in imagina- 
tive art?’ But why not? What aesthetic 
canon rules that bankers and stock brok- 
ers are less worthy subjects of fiction 
than farmers, professors, apothecaries, 
and archbishops? And if a banker is to 
be written about, then his bank can no 
more be ignored than the apothecary’s 
shop or the professor’s classroom. 

The truth is, of course, that Miss 
Cather’s principles of selection were not, 
as she liked to assume, purely aesthetic, 
but were based in large measure on preju- 
dices that had no intrinsic connection 
with her art. In trying to exclude the 
merely journalistic, she drew the line a 
considerable distance from where it be- 
longs. She was quite right in believing 
that it is not the function of the novel to 
convey information about banking sys- 
tems, the customs of foreign countries, or 
the profitable conduct of grocery stores. 
Although novels written to convey such 
information may be gratefully received, 
they are forgotten as soon as their facts 
are out of date. But Miss Cather was 
wrong in asserting that there are 
“things” that have no place in imagina- 
tive art. “Things” are not separable from 
human beings, and it is the most danger- 
ous of heresies to suggest that anything 
human is alien to art. 

All this Mr. Cozzens has always 
known. Believing that ignorance is not a 
novelist’s privilege, he scorns inac- 
curacy and the vagueness of the lazy 
writer. If his hero is a lawyer, he learns 
what he needs to know about the law. 
But he has never conceived it to be his 
duty to instruct the reader on legal, med- 
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ical, ecclesiastical, or military matters. 
Because the moral issue that is central in 
The Just and the Unjust presents itself to 
Abner Coates in a series of situations 
that are inextricably involved with his 
professional activities, Cozzens has made 
a tremendous effort to portray those ac- 
tivities with absolute accuracy, but any- 
one who thinks this is a novel “about” a 
trial is missing the point. 

Among the sensible remarks that Mr. 
De Voto made in his tribute to Guard of 
Honor was a protest against the classify- 
ing of the book as a war novel. “The term 
makes little sense,”’ he pointed out, “as 
who should say a Methodist Episcopal 
Church South novel.” “Novels are about 
people,” he went on, “and war is a set of 
circumstances that affect people.” Guard 
of Honor presents, with something that 
seems to verge on omniscience, the cir- 
cumstances that affect the men and wom- 
en about whom Cozzens is writing. In 
reading it, one learns a great deal about 
the operation of an army airfield, but 
only what is necessary to the understand- 
ing of the people. His principles of selec- 
tion are quite different from Miss Cath- 
er's, but they operate just as rigorously. 

As almost everyone has noticed, Coz- 
zens has a remarkable talent for keeping 
himself out of his novels. He has never 
been a sailor, a doctor, a minister, or a 
lawyer.. He has been an officer in the 
Army Air Force, but I defy anyone to 
discover him in Guard of Honor. Com- 
pared with such purely autobiographical 
writers as Wolfe and Farrell, or even with 
Hemingway, even with Faulkner, he 
seems not so much elusive as invisible. 
He has nothing less than a passion for 
detachment. 

This passionate detachment of his is 
closely associated with his great tech- 
nical skill. | do not mean that he has ac- 
quired that skill merely by virtue of be- 
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ing detached, for obviously he has 
worked hard for it, but the basis on 
which his craftsmanship has developed 
is his objectivity. Deliberately standing 
apart from his material, he strives to see 
clearly and to render with perfect ac- 
curacy what he sees. His writing is al- 
ways careful, and never more careful 
than in the avoidance of pretentiousness. 
If his imagery is less strikingly original 
than that of some other writers, it is 
never fuzzy. He has a fine ear for many. 
varieties of speech, and his dialogue 
achieves verisimilitude without banality. 

It is a pleasure to analyze the struc- 
ture of his work. Almost invariably, the 
action of one of his novels takes place in 
a brief period of time—in a few weeks, a 
few days, or even, as in Men and Breth- 
ren, in less than twenty-four hours. But, 
unlike most novelists who choose this 
kind of concentration, he makes little use 
of the flashback ; what the reader needs to 
be told about the past emerges naturally in 
the process of narration. Naturalness, in- 
deed, is what he always strives for, avoid- 
ing all devices that might get between 
the reader and the story. His stories seem 
to tell themselves, and that is the meas- 
ure of his art. 

The appearance of narrative simplic- 
ity is all the more remarkable because 
Cozzens has a liking for complex situa- 
tions. Guard of Honor is the most com- 
plicated of all his novels, and the skill 
with which he sustains its multiple 
themes can scarcely be overestimated. 
We meet most of the principal characters 
of the book as they are flying back to an 


“Army Air Force base in Florida, called 


Ocanara Field. The precision with which 
Cozzens describes the flight is what we 
have learned to expect from him; every- 
thing he says about the plane seems to 
be, and almost certainly is, exactly right. 
But the plane is important only because 
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of the passengers it carries, and what 
matters is the way the people reveal 
themselves. General Beal, Colonel Ross, 
Lieutenant Colonel Carricker, Captain 
Hicks, Lieutenant Turck (WAC), and 
Master Sergeant Pellerino—these are 
some of the persons we are to follow 
through the book, and we know them 
reasonably well by the time they land at 
Ocanara. Events connected with their 
landing precipitate the first of the crises 
that dominate the three days with which 
the book is occupied. They and other 
characters play their parts in these crises, 
and we see something of the way human 
minds operate under pressure. Moving 
with apparent ease through the tangled 
incidents of his three critical days, Coz- 
zens carries the reader through to a firm 
and appropriate climax. Although it is 
a relatively long novel, one finishes it 
with amazement that so much has been 
done in its pages. 

Most critics admired the virtuosity of 
Guard of Honor, but several wondered 
what the book was supposed to prove. 
The question, it seems to me, is not un- 
answerable, but it is true that Cozzens, in 
this book and in all his others, compels 
the reader to find the answer for himself. 
He not only refuses to editorialize; he 
deliberately keeps his feelings as well as 
his opinions out of his novels. 

Yet of course no novelist can write 
eleven books without telling us some- 
thing about himself. What Cozzens’ 
novels reveal, first of all, is that he stands 
completely outside the tradition of re- 
volt that has pretty well dominated 
American fiction for forty years. I have 
said that he doesn’t write about the med- 
ical profession or the ministry or the law; 
what can be said even more emphatically 
is that he doesn’t, in the manner of Sin- 


clair Lewis, write against them. Men and. 


Brethren is the only contemporary novel 
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I can think of that portrays a minister 
both sympathetically and unsentimen- 
tally, and The Just and the Unjust does 
very well by most of its lawyers. It must 
be granted that Cozzens doesn’t set out 
to defend the professions; he simply ac- 
cepts them as materials for fiction and as 
facts of life; but his natural bent is to try 
to discover what can be said for them. 

It is instructive to observe the kind of 
person he chooses to write about. Ernest 
Cudlipp, his minister, is no more a saint 
than he is an Elmer Gantry. With a few 
human failings and no superhuman vir- 
tues, he follows the middle of the road, 
doing as much good and as little harm as 
he can. Abner Coates, the hero of The 
Just and the Unjust, is a competent young 
lawyer, not excessively brilliant, a little 
phlegmatic, as his father says. (Probably 
no love affair in contemporary fiction is 
conducted at a lower temperature than 
the romance between Abner and Bonnie.) 
He has his moment of revolt, directed 
against the political boss of the county, 
but he comes to see that bosses serve a 
function and that this particular boss 
does his job rather well. The character in 
Guard of Honor whom Cozzens most ad- 
mires is obviously the calm, levelheaded, 
reflective Colonel Ross, in whom com- 
mon sense achieves the stature of wis- 
dom. 

In Twentieth Century Authors Cozzens 
Says: 

My social preference is to be left alone, and 
people have always seemed willing, even eager, 
to gratify my inclination. | am more or less 
illiberal, and strongly antipathetic to all po- 
litical and artistic movements. I was brought 
up an Episcopalian, and where I live the landed 
gentry are Republican. 


He is a conservative, then, but I won- 
der whether he is as phlegmatic a con- 
servative as Abner Coates or as philo- 
sophical a one as Colonel Ross. The 
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young man in Ask Me Tomorrow who 
may be an autobiographical character 
doesn’t in the least resemble Abner; far 
from being phlegmatic and sensible, he 
is high-strung, violent in his opinions, 
and, as I have said, rather arrogant. If 
Cozzens is like him, his conservatism 
must be of the belligerent, not the re- 
signed, variety. And it is true that when 
Cozzens does allow personal feeling to 
creep into his books, it is almost always 
directed against anti-conservatives. The 
radical in Guard of Honor, for example, 
Lieutenant Edsell, is made to seem not 
merely fatuous but thoroughly con- 
temptible, and Cozzens writes about him 
with a bitterness that is rare in his work. 

I don’t see how one can quarrel with 
Cozzens’ conservatism on literary 
grounds; on the contrary, I think Ameri- 
can literature needs intelligent Tories, if 
only because the liberal-radical tradition 
has grown confused and shows signs of 
sterility. What I do wish is that he had 
given fuller expression to his Toryism. 
Most of his heroes, as I have pointed out, 
have learned or do learn to accept things 
as they are, but there is one rip-snorting 
exception—Dr. Bull in The Last Adam. 
Bull defies convention, damns the pub- 
lic, and wins his victory by sheer force of 
character. His vitality is the theme of the 
book-—‘a good greedy vitality,” as his 
mistress reflects, “surely the very vital- 
ity of the world and the flesh.”” And 
Cozzens, displaying not merely insight 
into the character but also a strong sym- 
pathy, makes that vitality real. His other 
heroes are more admirable than Bull, but 
considerably less exciting. 

In his New Yorker review of Guard of 
Honor, Brendan Gill spoke of “the sense 
one gets of an absence of deep feeling in 
Cozzens’ novels, of a fastidious shying- 
off on the part of the novelist, of an in- 
conspicuous but nagging failure to com- 


mit himself beyond irony.” “It is a 
fault,” he went on, “all the more deplor- 
able because one keeps running across 
hints that the deep feeling could perfect- 
ly well have been there but has been 
rigorously censored.” 

If I understand Mr. Gill, he does not 
want Cozzens to come out in favor of 
this cause or that or to muddy up his 
pages with a lot of extraneous emotional- 
ism. What I think he believes—what I 
believe at any rate—is that Mr. Cozzens 
not only eliminates irrelevant ideas and 
emotions but frequently strains out some 
part of the vitality that is the essence of 
imaginative literature. Either he imposes 
too severe a discipline upon himself, or 
else, as seems to me more likely, there is 
in him some deep-seated reticence that is 
related as cause rather than effect to his 
principles of selection. 

Certainly something is missing, and 
consequently it is difficult—for anyone, 
but Bernard De Voto—to think of Coz- 
zens as comparable to Faulkner or to 
Hemingway. But that scarcely means 
that he should be neglected. I am afraid . 
that De Voto is right in saying that the 
critics would have done better by Coz- 
zens if they could have classified him or 
used him to illustrate a trend. Whatever 
his limitations, he is not merely a better 
craftsman but a far more perceptive per- 
son than many of the novelists who are 
written about in high-brow quarterlies 
and scholarly books. Reviewing Men and 
Brethren in the Nation, Louis Kronen- 
berger said that it was not an important 
novel, but added that Cozzens was “not 
only a livelier but a better writer than 
those whose talents are forever out of 
breath trying to keep up with their pre- 
tensions.” The pretentious writers have 
had more than their share of attention, 
and it can do no harm to examine the 
talents of a man like Cozzens. 
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Perhaps, since he is not going to pay 
any attention to us anyway, we may as 
well concede Cozzens’ right to do things 
his own way. One thing is clear: he has 
kept on growing; and there are not many 
novelists over forty of whom one can say 
that. He has not merely improved as a 
craftsman; his understanding of the hu- 


man condition has ripened, and his per- 
ception of moral issues has matured. 
Guard of Honor is not only his most am- 
bitious novel; it is his best one. It leaves 
the reader, moreover, with reason to be- 
lieve that if Cozzens has now reached the 
peak of his powers, he can stay on that 
peak for a long time to come. 


‘ 


Poetry without Tears 


SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ' 


Wen the Pulitzer awards in literature 
were made known, J. Donald Adams, 
writing in his column in the Sunday 
Times Magazine, wondered about the in- 
difference of the reading public in regard 
to the annual choice made in the field of 
poetry. To illustrate his point, he quoted 
a letter from one of his readers, who said: 


I’ve been exposed to the printed word from 
Beowulf and “‘Deor’s Lament” onward—nor does 
it seem to be entirely a lack of temperament, 
for the other arts do hold fascination and 
meaning for me. I mention all this because most 
people whom I know are very much like me. 
They may be rather more, or less, attached 
than I am to the novel or High Gothic or 
Hindemith or Bach—but they do Nor read 
poetry ... and I'd like to know why. 


Teachers, too, have pondered the - 


same question. I remember the time 
when, as a young substitute, I had writ- 
ten on the board “Poetry Can Be Fun” 
and walked out to my post between the 
passing of periods. When I returned, one 
terse critic had written underneath the 
obiter dictum, ‘‘Foo!’’ That, in more vul- 
gar form, seems to restate the indiffer- 
ence of our age to this type of literature. 
A more sophisticated version of this re- 
action to the poetic muse appeared in a 


* Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn. 


poem I once read in the New Yorker. 
After describing ironically the unbear- 
able suffering caused poets by nature, 
love, and life, the author thanks her stars 
that she was born a poor dog-catcher’s 
child utterly insensitive to her environ- 
ment. 

As the writer of this gentle spoof im- 
plies, it may be that the poets them- 
selves have overdone it. As a teacher, I 
have witnessed, too, the pedagogy that 


overdoes it. There was, for example, the 


lady teacher-poet who sprayed the room 
with perfume or waved a chiffon hand- 
kerchief down the aisles to get her class 
into the mood. This might be the answer 
to Mr. Adams’ intelligent questioner, 
but it does not dispose of the problem 
faced by the teacher whose syllabus calls 
for the teaching of poetry. 

For a long time I was confronted by 
the paradox: I like my students; I like 
poetry. But could I make them like each 
other? I wanted them to read the stuff 
without my pushing it down their 
throats. How could I, in the face of a re- 
sistant environment, have the effrontery 
to ask them to read it, much less like it? 
I took courage from the fact that most 
teaching bears that burden—making. 
them do what they usually resist. 
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It took me a long time to find the solu- 
tion. This I do not advocate for anyone 
else. Teaching, like food, is a matter of 
taste. I submit this account merely as 
one plodder in the vineyard who has 
gleaned good fruit. 

To begin with, I asked myself: ‘What 
do they like to do at the expense of their 
homework?”’ A little checking found it to 
be, in the case of high-school students: 
listening to the radio, watching televi- 
sion, reading comic books, and seeing 
movies. 

I decided to capitalize on all these 
mediums of communication in the teach- 
ing of poetry. I came to class and told 
them in dramatic form that I had recent- 
ly interviewed a wealthy man by the 
name of Richard Cory. The next day I 
read that he had killed himself. I, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson for the nonce, 
was so stirred that I wrote up the story. 
Would you like to hear it? Followed a 
reading of ‘Richard Cory” without tears, 
sweat, blood, and toil. Thus I really 
palmed off on them the technique of 
“CBS Was There,’* which they know 
from their radio listening. After present- 
ing a few more poems in this fashion, I 
asked them if they would like to have a 
period of their own preparation. The 
wonderful thing about children is that 
most of them are amenable to suggestion. 
Just get them started, and something 
very like the chain reaction of nuclear 
fission ensues. 

Their first problem was obtaining the 
poem. Our textbooks are most unsatis- 
factory because they do not carry thirty- 
five or forty suitable poems, enough for 
each student to choose one. This means 
they must go to the library. Many of my 
students did go and did some marginal 
learning. The school librarian told me 
they became very much interested in 


*Since then renamed “You Were There.” 


Granger's Index to Poetry and the Read- 
er’s Guide. They also browsed through 
various anthologies of poetry. 

After they brought the poems to class, 
I wished to make sure they understood 
what they were undertaking to interpret. 
With the poem in front of him, each 
wrote a précis, which I discussed with 
him. That this part of the work is neces- 
sary is obvious from this type of misin- 
terpretation recently made by a first- 
termer who had chosen W. H. Davies’ 
poem, “Leisure.” 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance 

And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


he interpreted as referring to a horse. 
Why? Because to him, ‘‘Beauty,” capi- 
talized, meant only one thing—Black 
Beauty, the horse. The human mind 
works in devious ways, and we must an- 
ticipate them. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance to clear up any obscurities, par- 
ticularly those caused by symbolic or 
figurative language. It is possible even 
for first-year students to comprehend 
poetic symbolism if we clarify it for 
them. For example, the beginner who 
wrote this understood the elements of 
poetry: “Money! Doesn’t that word 
sound poetic? I can hear the alliteration: 
clothes, cosmetics, candy. I can hear the 
onomatopoeia: it makes a crunchy sound 
in your hand. I can see the metaphor— 
it’s green cabbage, etc. .. .”” Their repre- 
sentation in drawings of concepts like 
Glory, Hope, etc., shows too their under- 
standing of personification in poetry. 

Having checked, thus, on each stu- 
dent’s poem for suitability and compre- 
hension, I let them “go to town” on the 
presentation. I am not concerned about 
perfection of execution, since that is not 
my aim in this lesson. I am interested in 
stimulating their imaginations and in 
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channeling the energy they expend on 
comic books, television, and the radio. 1 
want to remove the fear that paralyzes 
so many of them when they get up to re- 
cite. I want them to show what the poem 
means to them. I want them to place it ina 
setting that relates to their life and not to 
a literary vacuum. I want to give them 
an opportunity for marginal learning and 
emotional experience. Above all, I want 
them to enjoy poetry. i 

Am I asking for too much? Perhaps. 
But this semester my first-year classes 
showed that it can be done. They pre- 
sented their poetry program before a 
meeting of the English department, and 
most of the faculty were amazed at the 
variety and ingenuity of their perform- 
ances, which came as a surprise to me 
also, as I had no part in this program. It 
was a thrill to see meager suggestions 
bloom into accomplished ideas. It was 
gratifying to observe shy, diffident stu- 
dents become interested, enthusiastic 
participants. Above all, it was wonderful 
to watch them have fun with poetry. 

What did they do? The bare bones of 
an outline will not replace the actual per- 
formance which the class and the depart- 
ment enjoyed. Nor will it depict the 
Christmas flavor of boxes furtively hid- 
den in my closet, containing props, pup- 
pets, and costumes used in these presen- 
tations. For, mind you, no one knew 
what to expect until the performance 
was given. The bustle, the meeting in 
committee of those who wished to work 
together, the hurried conferences, all be-. 
tokened the best type of learning—the 
education impelled from within—which 
is the only kind they enjoy and remem- 
ber longest. 

There were, first, presentations that 
showed clearly the influence of the comic- 
strip technique. These were generally 
given by students good in art but weak 
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in English. Thus a girl who heretofore 
had dreaded speaking either from her 
seat or from the front of the room con- 
fidently recited a poem by Christopher 
Morley because she was so busy turning 
the colored pictures she had made to il- 
lustrate the poem that she forgot to be 
self-conscious. Two bovs, similarly weak 
students, co-operated in drawing a scroll- 
like affair visualizing the story of ““Loch- 
invar.” They divided the poem between 
them and helped unfur! the scroll as they 
recited the poem from memory! This vol- 
untary commitment to memory nearly 
undid me, as an assignment from me of a 
much shorter selection always brought 
forth the groans of a minor inferno. 

The most ambitious project in the art 
group was that of the boy who chose to 
give “Gunga Din.” He is talented in 
sculpture, and introduced his poem by 
showing the class a statue he had mod- 
eled of Gunga Din, the water-carrier. He 
explained that he had become interested 
in Kipling’s description of the native and 
wished to visualize him in clay. Then he, 
too, from memory gave an enjoyable reci- 
tation which showed careful preparation 
of vocabulary and references. 

Dramatizations were another form of 
presentation. In these performances I 
found confirmation of the therapeutic 
value of play-acting. Children who ordi- 
narily “froze up” or spoke indistinctly or 
refused to participate at all became star 
performers behind “wig and mask.” In 
some cases where a bright student 
teamed up with a weaker one to drama- 
tize a selection, the level of the duller one 
was considerably raised. 

The dramatizations ranged from the 
serious to the ludicrous. One girl, who 
gave Arthur Davison Ficke’s “Portrait 
of an Old Woman,” appeared before us 
in the costume of an old daguerreotype, 
including a white wig which she had 
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made herself from absorbent cotton. A 
complete nonentity with halting speech 
and adolescent clumsiness, this girl be- 
came a very convincing “grandmother.” 
Apparently the concealment of her own 
personality in the costume of another 
age gave her confidence to assume a new 
one. 

Another dramatization that stands 
out from the others was that given by 
three boys in a “slow” group. One was a 
retarded student; one was handicapped; 
the third was a discipline case. These 
three banded together to do the old Eng- 
lish ballad, “Maid Freed from the Gal- 
lows.”” While the handicapped boy read 
the poem aloud, the other two acted out 
the story in pantomime. The applause of 
the class must have been their first feel- 
ing of achievement in a long career of 
school failure. 

A humorous presentation, “The Yarn 
of the Nancy Bell,” by two boys, showed 
the involvement of their mothers in the 
project, from the home-made sailor suits 
they wore to the apron and cook’s hat 
they had filched from the kitchen. They, 
too, had memorized this lengthy poem as 
well as provided their props. 

The third type of presentation took 
the form of puppet shows. Here the stu- 
dents showed the influence of television, 
and in particular of such programs as 
“Kukla, Fran, and Ollie,” “Howdy 
Doody,” and “Lucky Pup.” Though 
they are shamefaced in admitting it, un- 
der the guise of minding younger broth- 
ers and sisters they do watch juvenile en- 
tertainment despite their high-school 
age. Proof of this influence was evident 
in the ready-made puppets of Howdy 
Deody and the magician that some of 
them used in their shows. Most of them, 
however, preferred to make their own 
puppets, props, and stage. One boy even 
devised his own system of stage lighting. 


As this project occurred in the spring 
term, many of them spent hours of their 
Easter vacation on this lesson—certainly 
more than if I had assigned the work. 
One girl, who gave a charming perform- 
ance of ‘The Janitor’s Boy” with wash- 
line, moon, and red-haired boy just as 
Nathalia Crane describes them, admitted 
she had had very little leisure time that 
vacation, but loved the assignment. 

Kipling’s poems “Boots” and ‘‘Man- 
dalay” surprisingly showed dramatic 
possibilities in the hands of first-term 
puppeteers. A touch of humor unwitting- 
ly enlivened the ‘““Mandalay”’ show when 
the youngsters, two boys whose voices 
are changing, could not quite hit the 
notes in the chorus which they insisted 
upon singing. 

Some students, without knowing it, 
went back to the origins of poetry by 
linking it to music. I refer, of course, to 
the folk ballad. Thus two girls who ad- 
mired the American cowboy ballad ren- 
dered the words to the accompaniment 
of a ukulele played by one of them. 

* These, in brief, are a few of the sur- 
prises that showed up in class from a po- 
etry assignment motivated by what the 
students saw about them. Everybody 
participated and everybody had a good 
time. Perhaps you may enjoy reading 
some of their comments: 

We covered a greater variety of poems. 


It was more interesting because of the 
dramatizations. We could do what we wanted. 


It was not boring. 
It allows a student to pick his own poem. 
It makes you think about the poem. 


What more worthy aims could any 
English teacher formulate for this type 
of lesson? Perhaps this will not be the 
group to produce the next-generation 
Pulitzer prize poem, but is there not rea- 
son to hope they will not be indifferent to 
the award? 
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The Living Newspaper 


HAROLD J. PERRY" 


Axone other things, the depression 
years of the late thirties witnessed the 
rise and fall of a federal theater. Irrespec- 
tive of the violent political controversy 
provoked by the enterprise, one aspect of 
the program emerged as a truly American 
contribution to the stage. This project 
was called the living newspaper. The 
form of the living newspaper was deter- 
mined mainly by two factors: (a) the 
necessity for employing as many theater 
people as possible on a slender budget 
and (b) dramatic necessity. This form, 
with slight modifications, can easily be 
adapted for the high-school English 
classroom. 

Let us first examine the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the living newspaper as it 
appeared on the legitimate stages across 
the country in the period from May, 
1936, to October, 1938. The essence of 
the living newspaper is, as one of the 
project's authors has said, “the business 
of unrolling ten feet of grass carpet on a 
stage and saying ‘this is five acres of 


‘land’—and what’s more, making your 


audience believe it.’ A sample scene 
from Triple-A Plowed Under might best 
illustrate some of the techniques em- 
ployed in a living newspaper. This scene 
is one of twenty in the presentation; all 
are approximately the same length. 


SCENE IIB 
(Farmer, Dealer, Manufacturer, Worker) 
CHARACTERS 


Voice oF LrvING NEWSPAPER 
A FARMER 
A DEALER 


A MANUFACTURER 
A WorKER 


Vorce or Livinc NEWSPAPER (over Lovup- 
SPEAKER): In the troubled fifteen years, 1920 to 
1935, farm incomes fall five and one-half billion 
dollars;* unemployment rises seven million, 
five hundred and seventy-eight thousands 
(Four spotlights come up on the four protagonists 
of this scene. FARMER, stage right, turns head 
shar ply left, speaks to DEALER.) 

FARMER (to DEALER): I can’t buy that auto. 
(Light goes out. DEALER turns head sharply left, 
speaks to MANUFACTURER.) 

DEALER (to MANUPACTURER): I can’t take 
that shipment. (Count of one, light out. MANU- 
FACTURER turns head sharply left, speaks to 
WorkKER.) 

MANUFACTURER (fo WorKEk): I can’t use 
you any more. (Light goes out. WORKER speaks 
directly front.) 

Worker: I can’t eat. (Light goes out.) 


In this scene we notice the following 
characteristics: 


1. The content is one aspect of a problem. 

2. The content has been taken from current 
publications and placed in a dramatic form. 

3. The Vorce on LoupspEaAKER sets the scene; 
functions as a newspaper-article date line. 

4. The stage is bare of scenery. 

5. The dialogue is terse and concise.. 

6. The effect is gained by underplaying. 


* Thornton Township High School, Harvey, IIl. 

Arthur Arent, Technique of the Living 
Newspaper,” Theatre Arts Monthly, XXII (No- 
vember, 1938), 825. 

1 Digest of article, “A.A.A. Philosophy,” by 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Fortune Magasine, January, 
1934- 

+“The Agricultural Situation,” Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; also Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1935. 

‘National Bureau of Economic Research; also 
National Industrial Conference Board, November, 
1935. 
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This sort of production is not entirely 
unique; we might recall that the March 
of Time has done something similar. But 
there is a difference—-a difference which 
definitely distinguishes the living news- 
paper from the March of Time. The 
March of Time is a dramatization of a 
current event; the living newspaper is a 
dramatization of a problem, and therein 
lies its dramatic appeal and potential 
value for the English classroom. The is- 
sues dramatized are issues about which 
people feel and about which they wish to 
know more. 


Adaptation of the living newspaper 
for the high-school English classroom 
would promote attainment of the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. Development of skills in oral and written 
expression 
. Familiarity with dramatic techniques 
Unforced integration with social studies 
. Development of critical and analytic skills 
in reading newspapers and watching or 
listening to other mediums of communica- 
tion 
5. Stimulation of interest in co-operative work 
within the classroom 
6. Stimulation of interest in personal and ex- 
tension reading 
7. Integration of the language arts 


Development of skills in oral and writ- 
ten expression.-When oral recitations 
were the vogue in the classroom, pupils 
were trained to be orators or debaters. 
Understandable reaction in time elimi- 
nated practically all oral work from the 
class. Now, as is often the case, reaction 
has followed reaction, and once again 
educators are convinced of the social and 
academic importance of oral discussions. 
Lucia Mirrielees, in her book Teaching 
Composition and Literature, has said: 


Emphasis has been placed upon written 
work, sometimes almost to the exclusion of all 
oral training, often to the detriment of written 
composition itself. And yet writing that is not 


built upon the quick interplay of ideas in class 
discussion, nor yet motivated by ultimate 
public use in class talk, club speech, or assembly 
program, may easily degenerate into a dreary 
exercise executed without motive.® 


In the living newspaper we have ex- 
cellent opportunities for both oral and 
written expression—expression of a per- 
tinent, though often disregarded, type. As 
seen in the sample scene above, the lan- 
guage which makes the living newspaper 
click is concise, clear, and to the point. 
Anyone who has ever graded a set of 
themes or compositions in a high-school 
English class need not be informed of the 
penchant which the average student has 
for using florid, often lush, expressions. 
in trying to emulate the “classical” 
writers, the student invariably searches 
for a three- or four-syliable word to sup- 
plant a common monosyllabic word. Not 
that this tendency is to be deplored; on 
the contrary, it is reliable evidence that 
the student is actively building a vocabu- 
lary. But the student should be aware 
that there is another style of writing, 
equally effective and beautiful in the 
suitable setting. This other style has 
been brought to a high degree of excel- 
lence by writers like Hemingway and 
Katherine Anne Porter, to name only 
two, who often gain their major effect 
through employment of suggestion and 
implication. That which is not said as- 
sumes as much importance as that which 
is said. Well-chosen restraint is typical 
of both the living newspaper and much 
modern literature. 

Familiarity with dramatic techniques .— 
The drama has for some time occupied a 
place in the English curriculum. All too 
often it has been dealt with as though it 
were merely another form of written 


Lucia B. Mirrielees, Teaching Composition and 
Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946), Pp. 244. 
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prose and the approach to the play were 
essentially the same as the approach to a 
novel or short story. Whether or not a 
particular play is “good theater’’ ap- 
pears not to have received much, if any, 
consideration. There are those who feel 
that drama instruction is one thing and 
literature instruction is another, and the 
former cannot concern itself with the 
matter of theater “business.” Perhaps 
not, but how do we approach the teach- 
ing of poetry? Let us take the ballad as 
an example. We usually inform the stu- 
dents that the ballad antedates movable 
type and of necessity was transmitted 
orally. Then we read the poem aloud, 
contending rightly that we miss some- 
thing if we don’t vocalize the ballad. Do 
we apply the same procedure to the 
drama? Rarely. Plays, too, were written 
for a specific type of presentation. Isn’t 
it worth while to have some uegree of ac- 
quaintance with this form of presenta- 
tion? Some teachers have taken a step in 
this direction by encouraging the stu- 
dents to enact bits of a play in the class- 
room. The living newspaper, as an en- 
tity, provides an ideal vehicle for the 
study of stage technique. The satisfac- 
tion gained from presenting completely 
a piece of work in a short period of time 
makes the living newspaper a valuable 
motivating device. The “saying what has 
to be said,” the building to a climax, and 
a quick curtain (all within five to fifteen 
minutes’ time) make the presentation an 
achievement for the students. Awareness 
of the importance of timing (so vital a 
part of the living newspaper) migat well 
afford a criterion by which students can 
better judge their school plays or profes- 
sional performances. Somewhat tangen- 
tial, but relevant here, is a word in rela- 
tion to the lamentable absence of high- 
school students in the legitimate theater 
audiences. Five or ten years from now 
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these students will read the better mod- 
ern plays in printed form in their English 
classes. Seeing the living presentation 
should certainly be encouraged, and it is 
the writer’s contention that the living 
newspaper in the classroom would stimu- 
late a genuine interest in the theater. 

Unforced integration with social studies. 
—Even the English teachers who most 
bitterly oppose using the English and 
literature class as a handmaiden for the 
social sciences do not deny the impor- 
tance of student awareness of human re- 
lations and human problems. Since the 
content of the living newspaper is taken 
from current publications, it concerns 
people; and people and their problems 
are as much the concern of the human- 
ities as of the social sciences. Develop- 
ment of a well-rounded person adj: ‘ted 
to his environment is both the aim and 
the responsibility of every teacher, re- 
gardless of area of specialization. We 
might view this growth as a result of 
three broad stages of development: (1) 
becoming aware of the problems around 
us; (2) engaging in active thinking in or- 
der to cope with the problems; and (3) 
acting upon the problems in the light of 
the solution reached. 

In preparing a living newspaper, the 
students assuredly become aware of hu- 
man problems, whether social, intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual. In fact, it is 
practically impossibie for them to avoid 
exposure to the problems as they consult 
the newspapers and magazines for mate- 
rial. They are literally bombarded with 
problems; they have to search deeper for 
solutions, The production of the living 
newspaper may involve the following 
procedure. 

The class co-operatively decides upon 
the problem to be treated and, with the 
help of the teacher, defines the problem 
so that it can be handled. Active thinking 
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is required to set the problem into dra- 
matic form for presentation. Before they 
can do this they must first investigate the 
pros and cons of the particular problem. 
Research activities must precede the 
actual writing of the living newspaper. 
After the problem has been defined and 
investigated from several possible angles 
(during which time the teacher is intro- 
ducing relevant literary works), the stu- 
dents are ready to begin writing. At this 
point the students’ ingenuity must truly 
be exercised. We all know how much 
more difficult it is to write a five-minute 
speech than a thirty-minute speech. The 
writers of the living newspaper face the 
same task. They must have the charac- 
ters say all that is to be said in as few 
words as possible. They must fit the 
right word into the right place. At this 
point in the program the teacher can aid 
the workers with their problems of gram- 
mar and composition. Whether or not a 


solution to the problem is arrived at 


should be only of secondary importance 
in the production of a schoolroom living 
newspaper. The important consideration 
is that the students are thinking. This is 
not mere “busy-work’’—this is the way 
in which man’s rational behavior at all 
levels is determined. For those school 
systems in which English and _ social 
studies are already correlated or inte- 
grated, the value of the living newspaper 
as a unit framework is obvious. 
Development of critical and analytic 
skills in reading, watching, and listening 
to mediums of communication.—In the 
process of compiling information con- 
cerning the problem to be presented in 
the living newspaper, students will en- 
gage in an exercise of critical reading. 
Varying points of view (ever present in 
issues which constitute problems) must 
be analyzed and evaluated; biases and 


¢ prejudices must be exposed in the light 


of truth as discovered by the student’s 
research. Furthermore, the student’s in- 
terest in a newspaper will no longer be 
confined to the comics if the living news- 
paper is a successful undertaking. The 
news items and editorials might be used 


for the next unit of work. Having only a | 


very few lines of dialogue in which to 
present their problem, the students must 
carefully sift the available data and make 
the distinction between the important 
points and the lesser details. All training 
in English aims at the development of 
skills by which the student can distin- 
guish the main from the subordinate ele- 
ments in a given work, be it poetry or 
prose. In addition, since the dialogue 
used in the living newspaper is mainly di- 
rect quotation, the students will learn to 
adhere rigidly to correct quotation as a 
matter of honesty. Their creative bent 
will be exercised in the positioning of these 
quotations so as to gain maximum effec- 
tiveness. Lastly, the students grow in 
ability to read critically, not taking for 
truth everything in print. 

Stimulation of interest in co-operative 
work within the classroom.—As an oral 
presentation, the living newspaper is by 
nature a co-operative enterprise. The ac- 
tors alone are nothing; behind them 
must be the research staff and the writ- 
ers; before them, the audience. Although 
the actual presentation is the culmina- 
tion of the unit of work, the preparation 
underlying it is also a co-operative ven- 
ture. Committees are formed to locate 
and define the problem. Research activ- 
ities leading to the actual writing require 
more hands, and the final presentation 
still more. The remainder of the class 
constitutes the audience, awaiting the 
next unit in which they will have more 
active roles. The living newspaper, un- 


like the standard stage pieces, has no — 


stars. As seen in the sample scene, the 
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farmer, the dealer, the manufacturer, 
and the worker are all of equal stature. 
If the class wishes, two or three aspects of 
a particular problem may each require a 
separate scene. In this case, the parts 
must be made into a whole and the or- 
ganization will require a larger number 
of active participants. 

Stimulation of interest in personal and 
extension reading.-Throughout the de- 
velopment of a living-newspaper project, 
the teacher’s activities should be aimed 
at the engagement of pupil interest. If 
this interest is aroused, extension reading 
will follow. If this aim is not achieved, 
the whole project will be a waste of time 
and energy. At this point, a word of 
warning to the teacher may be appropri- 
ate: Do not impose a problem upon the 
class! A subtle suggestion may be in or- 
der but not a direct assault. The good to 
be derived from the living newspaper is 
dependent almost entirely upon the stu- 
dents feeling concern for the problem. 
In short, the project will fail if the stu- 
dents do not voluntarily desire more in- 
formation about the particular issue. 

Integration of the language arts.—Yor- 
tunately, the living newspaper is a de- 
vice in which all the language skills (read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening) are 
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You can’t do today’s job with yesterday's tools and be in busi- 
ness tomorrow.—From a steel corporation advertisement. 
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employed. The students engage in wide 
reading in preparing for the presentation. 
Of particular importance is the fact that 
they read for a purpose. The script for 
the scene calls for skill in writing, both 
creative writing and copy work. The ac- 
tual presentation provides for oral ex- 
pression, and the audience listens. The 
living newspaper readily lends itself to an 
adapatation which will emphasize, as de- 
sired, any of these four language arts. 


The living newspaper in the English 
classroom may be called a tool or a de- 
vice. It is just that--and more. It is at 
once both a device for motivation and a 
convenient framework in which any as- 
pect of English instruction can be in- 
serted. Should only a portion of the bene- 
fits suggested above be realized, the liv- 
ing newspaper will have justified its in- 
clusion in the English program. The nov- 
elty of the tool will please the students; 
the flexibility of the tool, the teachers.’ 


7 Readers interested in the history of the living 
newspaper will find valuable information in Hallie 
Flanagan’s Arena (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1940). Ideas concerning the techniques em- 
ployed in the living newspaper (in addition to 
Arent’s article) can be obtained from a reading of 
three plays in the book Federal Plays (New York: 
Random House, 1938). 
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A Plan for In-school Dramatics 


JOHN E. TELLIER’ 


Tx National Education Association, 
after a survey of American shools, con- 
cluded: “Dramatics as a field of rich 
school experience has not yet come into 
its own; it can and ought to be made an 
effective element in education for lei- 
sure.’’ 

Why has dramatics “not yet come into 
its own’’? Twenty-two years ago Douglass 
expressed the attitude, still all too com- 
mon among school administrators, when 


he wrote: ‘There is no question as to the 


increased vividness of dramatized pres- 
entation, but the amount of pupil-time 
consumed in learning parts and in re- 
hearsals bids us pause, to say nothing of 
the intereference with other class work 
which so frequently results.’’* In 1946 
Paul W. Gauger made a survey of the 
curricular and extra-curricular teaching 
load of 238 teachers of speech in the high 
schools of Wisconsin. About 70 per cent 
of the teachers questioned listed the fac- 
tor “lack of time’’ as the one which pre- 
vented them from adequately perform- 
ing their work. The following quotations 
illustrate their answers: 

My teaching load is a full-time load. The 
extra stuff is another full-time load. . . . Put the 
two together and you have slavery! I like both 
jobs, but I am one person. 

* Delivered at the Secondary Speech Section, 
NEA., Boston, July 4, 1949. 

* Classical and High School, Salem, Mass. 


+ Nationa! Education Association, The New Leis- 
ure Challenges the Schools (Washington, D.C., 1933), 
Pp. gt. 

‘Har! R. Douglass, Modern Methods in High 
School Teaching (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1926), Pp. 231. 


“Too much school time is demanded of the 
teacher who spends countless hours in outside 
activities.§ 

On the one hand, the administrator 
says, “The amount of pupil time con- 
sumed in learning parts and in rehearsals 
bids us pause”; on the other hand, the 
teacher claims, “Too much school time is 
demanded of the teacher who spends 
countless hours in outside activities.” 
Time, then, of the pupil and the teacher, 
is at the heart of the problem. 

Dr. H. Darkes Albright of Cornell 
University observed secondary-school 
programs in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Iowa. He spent seven months trav- 
eling through Virginia, studying school 
and community theaters, under the aus- 
pices of the Extension Division of the 
University of Virginia and with the as- 
sistance of the Humanities Division of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. He de- 
scribes the outstanding characteristic of 
typical high-school dramatic programs as 
a serious lack of organized planning. In 
the dramatic activities of most high 
schools, both educational policy and pro- 
cedure are “confused, disorganized, and 
indeterminate.° 

Has not poor organization in the use of 
pupil and teacher time resulted in these 

$ Paul William Gauger, “An Investigation of the 
Curricular and Extracurricular Teaching Loads of 
Speech Instructors in the High Schools of Wiscon- 
sin” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1946). 

*“The Organization of a Well-rounded Drama 
Program in the High School,” Teaching Drazaatic 
Arts in the Secondary School (American Educational 


Theatre Association, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., 1945), P. 45. 
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“confused, disorganized, and indeter- 
minate” dramatic programs in high 
schools? Cannot the school day provide 
time and the school administrator justify 
its use for dramatics? Without interfer- 
ing in any way with the program as now 
organized, dramatics can become a regu- 
lar and important part of school life and 
not a side issue indulged in at the end of 
the school day. The purpose of this paper 
is to set forth a plan, developed in a 
typical secondary school, ‘to make dra- 
matics a field of rich school experience” 
within the school day. 

The faculty director of dramatics is 
given one period each day in which to 
organize a drama workshop. This work- 
shop is the heart and core of all school 
dramatics. The members of the workshop 
are the key people in the program; that 
is, student directors, technicians, or lead- 
ing players. In the workshop the faculty 
director prepares these pupils for their 
particular jobs in all productions. Each 
of them, in turn, takes charge of his phase 
of the work in the play-production 
groups. 

These play-production groups are or- 
ganized under student directors. Their 
membership is drawn from interested pu- 
pils who have study periods at the time 
the groups meet. At the beginning of the 
school year, each student seeking mem- 
bership in a production group fills out a 
card, giving the following information: 
name, home-room number, interest, ex- 
perience, and periods free for assignment 
to production groups. From this informa- 
tion, each one applying is assigned on 
paper to a tentative group. An over-all 
grouping of prospective members in 
available periods results. 

Each tentative group is then consid- 
ered as to the capabilities of the prospec- 
tive members and dramatic activities 
suitable for them, such as one-act plays, 
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assembly programs, or radio plays. For 
example, the first activity of the year 
may be the preparation of three one-act 
plays for public presentation. The over- 
all listing of pupils and periods described 
above reveals five boys and eight girls, 
all experienced players, in study rooms 
the first period. A suitable play is found, 
tryouts follow, the cast is chosen, a stu- 
dent director is assigned, and the mem- 
bers of the group are transferred from 
study rooms to the hall where they meet 
that period for rehearsals under the stu- 
dent director. After the play has been 
presented, they will be reassigned to 
study rooms. Then a new group may be 
similarly formed for the preparation of 
an assembly program. Thus, this plan for 
in-school dramatics functions. 

Through this plan maximum use is: 
made of the pupil’s school time, He may 
study at home alone at his own conven- 
ience. He can prepare for a play only asa 
member of a group, and the group can be 
effectively organized and trained during 
the pupil’s study time within the school 
day. This plan alone does not give to 
dramatics the important place in the 
school day that its educational value 
warrants, but it is making accessible the 
advantage of dramatic training to many 
students who otherwise would have no 
opportunity for it. Through such a tran- 
sitional plan of in-school work, dramatics 
can prove its claim to an established 
place in the regular school program and 
can pass from an extra-curricular to a 
curricular activity. 

In this program of in-school dramatics 
the workshop is a laboratory, not a sys- 
tematic course. No definite syllabus is 
followed, nor is any definite material 
studied each year. The various play-pro- 
duction groups are preparing individual 
projects, and the workshop attempts to 
deal with particular problems arising 
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from these activities. However, the 

American Educational Theatre Associa- 

tion’s Syllabus for a Proposed Course in 

Dramatics at the High School Level is a 

valuable guide in carrying on the work- 

shop. 

TYPICAL SETUP FOR IN-SCHOOL 

DRAMATICS 

Home-Room Periop 

Pextop I: Rehearsal period for Balcony Scene’ 
by Donald Elser. Cast of four girls and 
four boys; director; prompter. All mem- 
bers of the group present on Monday, 
Tuesday, Friday. 

Prertop I: Rehearsal period for Moliére’s The 
Imaginary Invalid, Act ILI. Cast of three 
girls and five boys; director; prompter. 

’ All members of the group present on 

Monday, Thursday, Friday. 

Perniop Il]: Drama Workshop. Three direc- 
tors; three prompters; thirteen actors from 
the casts of three plays; four members of 
production staff. 

Pertop IV 

RECESS 

Periop V 

Pertop VI: Rehearsal period for Wilde’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest, adapted. 
Cast of two boys and four girls; director; 
prompter. All members of the group present 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 

This plan provides time for dramatics 
within the school day for both teacher 
and pupil. But can the administrator 
justify its use? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon the type of material 
selected by pupils and teacher for presen- 
tation. One glance at a list of plays most 
frequently produced by high schools will 
reveal that the widespread popularity of 
a play is no sure proof that it is a good 
play. As a rule, only mediocre material 
is widely popular. This is no general con- 
demnation of schools producing such 
plays. They claim that public produc- 
tions for the general audience should 
have style and content that the average 

? Published by Rowe, Peterson & Co. of Evan- 
ston, Ill. 


pupil and his parents can enjoy and un- 
derstand. The selection of such plays is 
determined more by prospective audi- 
ence size than by educational benefits to 
participants. A few pupils present a 
“sure-fire hit” to a large audience to add 
to this or that fund but not to the growth 
of the pupils or the audience education- 
ally or theatrically. No administrator can 
justify the use of school time for such 
performances. Only plays that are edu- 
cationally worth while and theatrically 
sound have a claim to school time. 

Again, worth-while material must be 
in a form that will bring the educational 
benefits of dramatics to as large a num- 
ber of pupils as possible. The one-act 
play is ideally suited to accomplish this 
wide participation in educationally sound 
and theatrically satisfying experiences. 
A bill of three one-act plays usually pro- 
vides an opportunity for a greater num- 
ber of pupils than one three-act play 
would. The comparatively simple tech- 
nique of the one-act play gives the in- 
experienced player a chance. Important 
for in-school dramatics, a complete re- 
hearsal is possible in the usual forty-min- 
ute period. 

lor the audience, three or four one-act 
plays make a program sufficiently long 
and varied for an evening’s entertain- 
ment. Members of a high-school audi- 
ence are almost sure to find in a well- 
chosen group of one-act dramas at least 
one that appeals strongly to their fancy. 
If the school theater claims an education- 
al function, it must lead, not follow, 
public taste. Too often our audience's ap- 
preciation of good theater is underesti- 
mated. In an evening of one-act plays it 
may be necessary to do one or two pop- 
ular plays of general appeal to win the in- 
terest of actors and audience, but it is 
also our duty to try the original, the cre- 
ative, or the experimental which may 
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have more claim to being educational 
and which to the surprise of many may 
be most popular. A mediocre cast often 
escapes unfavorable comparison by do- 
ing something different. The high-school 
theater cannot compete with Hollywood 
in the production of light comedies. The 
high-school theater can and should se- 
lect material that will lead players and 
audience to enjoy good theater. Direc- 
tors, players, and audience have a chance 
to grow through the varied experience 
possible in a program of one-act plays. 

As the director produces more and 
more one-act plays, he finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to discover new and satis- 
fying material in this form which com- 
bines literary distinction with manifestly 
strong theatrical appeal. The director 
who produces only one-act plays is cut- 
ting himself off from rich sources of dra- 
matic material in the writing of theater 
giants of past centuries as well as our 
own. In some full-length plays, one act is 
often a unit in itself and can be presented 
as a one-act play: Act I of Rostand’s 
The Romancers, the Pyramus and Thisbe 
interlude from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act of Moliére’s The Jmagi- 
nary Invalid, Act Il of Our Town. The 
director, watchful for such cuttings, will 
find usable material in his play-reading 
and playgoing. 

Material for in-school dramatics is not 
limited to one-act plays and to cuttings, 
complete units in themselves, from full- 
length plays. A third type, the adapted 
play, is ideally suited to a program of in- 
school dramatics. Many full-length plays 
can be abridged and adapted in such a 
way as to retain the essential plot, the 
main characters, and the best dialogue, 
in a well-rounded dramatic presentation, 
often one-third the length of the original. 
Many plays of acknowledged excellence 
from the theatrical literature of all coun- 
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tries can be thus adapted and condensed. 
In every program of one-act plays, this 
short form of a theater classic should be 
included. Through such adaptations, 
our players and our audience will be- 
come familiar with the best dramatic 
literature. 

The subconscious reverence teachers 
hold for the printed page may make the 
timid fearful to depart from the lines and 
directions found in the original text. 
Few others, outside the teaching profes- 
sion, are so fearful. The movies and the 
radio adapt the material to their par- 
ticular mediums and audiences. Every 
man of the theater in the past has done 
so: recall “our fellow Shakespeare.” 

An example of excellent adaptation is 
Harold Sliker’s one-set, forty-minute 
version of Goldsmith’s She Stoops To 
Conquer. This abridgement is skilfully 
and accurately done. The original eight 
scenes have been reduced to three: the 
action has been centered in one place; a 
room in an old-fashioned country house; 
the only pauses in the action are two 
brief lowerings of the curtain to indicate 
lapses of time. A director could use no 
more ingenious adaptation than Sliker’s 
to introduce adaptations into his one- 
act play programs. Through the prepara- 
tion and presentation of tested adapta- 
tions of this kind, the director will gain 
confidence to make his own adaptations 
and lead the pupils to make them. When 
the pupils adapt, prepare, and produce 
theater classics, high-school dramatics 
truly comes of age—it is then providing 
“educative amusement,” in the words of 
Aristotle. 

Recall our original question: “How 
can the school day provide time and the 
administrator justify its use for dramat- 
ics?”’ Our answer: By using the pupil’s 
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free time, now given to study periods, for 
in-school dramatics under student direc- 
tors to prepare educationally sound and 
theatrically worth-while one-act plays, 
scenes from plays, and adaptations of 
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standard plays for public presentation. 
Through such a system, dramatics as a 
field of rich school experience will come 
into its own; it will be made an effective 
element in education for leisure. 


The Writing of Poetry 


LAWRENCE GARRET?" 


So you would rather not try to get po- 
etry from your English class? You tried 
it once, perhaps, and you can still hear 
the moaning of your group. In any case, 
the results aren’t worth the trouble. Thus 
you mutter to yourself, groping your 
way hastily toward firmer educational 
ground. 

Your class can write poetry and enjoy 
it. Read these few simple suggestions. 
They really work, and, rest assured, you 
do not have to be a poet yourself. You 
need only those qualities which distin- 
guish any good teacher, sympathy, im- 
agination, and judgment. 

Well, let's see how it goes. 

First, you must be sincerely convinced 
that within all children lies the material 
of poetry. This is true. Very young chil- 
dren exhibit the originality of imagina- 
tion and freshness of expression which 
lie at the heart of poetry. As children 
grow up, a veneer of sophistication, an 
increasing preoccupation with the ur- 
gencies of everyday living, tend to 
smother or at least to obscure the poetic 
spark. But it does not die. On occasion, 
the teacher with sympathy, faith, and 
understanding can fan this spark into a 
bright flame. It is worth the effort. 

We begin with the reading of poetry. 
If the selections are carefully chosen for 


* Byers Junior High School, Denver, Colo 


interest, color, and liveliness, children 
begin to realize that poetry, at least 
some of it, can be fun. Alfred. Noyes’s 
“The Highwayman,” Kipling’s “Gunga 
Din,”’ and Masefield’s ‘‘Sea Fever’ and 
“A Ballad of John Silver” are sometimes 
used as starting points. We begin in this 
way for two reasons. First, we want to 
break down a prejudice that some have 
acquired against poetry. These chiidren 
may have had to study too intensively 
lyric poems of difficult thought and im- 
agery. Second, we want to create a posi- 
tive interest in this method for expressing 
thouguats or telling a story. 

The next step is the preparation of the 
class for the actual writing of poetry. 
This phase of the work should be han- 
dled with all the sincerity, tact, and elo- 
quence at your command. It is no small 
thing for the hale and hearty ninth-grade 
boy suddenly to be confronted with the 
thought that it would be nice if he were 
to write some poetry. 

At this time we go into the nature of 
poetry. Our class is assured that we ex- 
pect no “Sea Fever’ from each boy and 
girl in the room. Poems may be short, no 
more than a line or two at times. Rhyme 
is completely unnecessary. No profound 
thought is required. We do want a play 
of the imagination, a fresh comparison, a 
humorous or serious reflection upon some 
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point of interest or concern to the writer. 
If something of this nature could be ex- 
pressed in rhythmical language, it would 
be more fun to read, and, furthermore, it 
would be a poem. 

The lines quoted herein by way of il- 
lustration were written by members of 
our classes. They represcat the type of 
poetry within the reach of many boys 
and girls who would ordinarily not think 
of themselves as capable of writing a 
poem. 

As an example of a short poem with a 
touch of whimsy: 


PUSSY WILLOWS 
Each little pussy willow 
Running up the tree 
Says to the next one, 
Can’t catch me. 


Brevity, rhythm, rhyme, imagination. In 
short, a poem. Or perhaps the following: 


SQUARE DANCE 
"Round and ‘round the couples go, 
“Grab that girl and swing just so.” 
In a long, full skirt, 
And a bright red shirt, 
Here they are and there they go. 


Color and movement, a picture recalled 
briefly and clearly, the swing of the 
dance itself. Probably not too difficult 
to write, but still worth writing. 

Our children and your children have 
at times tried writing poetry and, after 
having completed, with a fair degree of 
facility, the first rhyming couplet, have 
found that their continued efforts mired 
them deeper and deeper in the quagmire 
of insincere nonsense. If this difficulty 
persists, we point out that their partic- 
ular thought, in such a case, is probably 
just enough to sustain a two-line poem. 
We also make plain that poetry is not 
written by putting “June” at the end of 
one line and “moon” at the end of the 
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next and then squeezing the English lan- 
guage until a suitable number of words 
plop into place. 

In our groups there is emphasis with- 
out end that peetry is thought, imagery, 
nicety of expression, rhythm. It is not 
rhyme. 

The following was submitted by a shy, 
difident boy, uncertain that he had any- 
thing worth bothering about. 


GUARD MOUNT 
Evening is like 
The changing of the guard; 
The sun in its flaming tunic, 
Gives up its post to the moon 
And its silvery cape. 


No rhyme, but a freshness of the imag- 
ination, a clarity of expression, and a 
rhythm, all of which proclaim it a poem. 

The fact remains that children, as well 
as adults, like rhyme in poetry. Well and 
good. Once freed of the bondage of the 
fancied requirement of rhyme, some chil- 
dren write sincere, well-worded thoughts 
in the free-verse pattern; while others, 
keeping always before them the newly 
acquired conviction that the thought is 
more important than the rhyme, succeed, 
through a facility in language, in attain- 
ing both thought and rhyme. Of course, 
only the more gifted can sustain a pat- 
tern of poetry and thought beyond a 
stanza or two. The average junior high 
school boy or girl will do best with quite 
short poems. 


LINES ON THE FUTURE PROGRESS 
OF THE SCHOOL CLOCK 


It will go 
Much too slow. 


Patterned, of course, after a well-known 
poem, and flippant withal, but a little 
levity is not a bad thing, even in a 


poetry class. 
We find it most useful, in convincing . 
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children that they are entirely capable of 
creating a type of poetry, to read to them 
and to show them many examples of such 
poetry produced by former groups of 
their own schoolmates. Such models cf 
writing have two advantages: they are 
worthy of emulation and their quality 
may be equaled or surpassed. One of our 
junior high boys went on to senior high 
where he became a star on the track 
team and a highly respected all-around 
man. When our younger boys see some 
of the poems he wrote at their age, they 
feel better about the whole thing. Poetry 
has become more respectable. 

A common feeling of children at this 
point is that, while they think they might 
be able to write something, they don’t 
know what to write about. While poetry 
comes out of one—it is not put into one— 
it is our practice at this time to give the 
class a long list of simple topics upon 
which they might have thoughts or re- 


flections capable of being developed into 
a poem. It is not difficult to make up 
and presewt a list of possible topics 


such as “Snow,” “The Mountains,” 
“Fire,” “Tumbleweed,” ‘Wagon Trails,”’ 
“Friends,” and the like. 


TUMBLEWEED 
Tumbleweed is like 
A dainty ballerina 
Dancing gracefully 
Over the prairie’s stage 
For the audience 
Of prairie dogs. 


The topic went out to the whole class. 
The original comparison and nicety of 
expression came back from this girl 
alone. The poem is hers. However long 
the list of topics might become, we em- 
phasize that it only makes a few sugges- 
tions which might stir up far more orig- 
inal, personal, and suitable thoughts in 
the individual. 


Now comes a suggestion which may 
sound a little odd at first but which has 
worked very well in practice. Even after 
we feel the class has been adequately 
prepared, and here the technique has 
been but briefly developed, many mein- 
bers of the group may still feel a sense 
of inadequacy and uncertainty about 
actually writing poems. If the activity is 
optional, many fine poems will never be 
written. We have found it quite feasible 
to require a certain number of poems 
over a period of a week or so. Some chil- 
dren are always appalled upon hearing 
this, but, if conditions are right, fine 
things can be written under a certain de- 
gree of pressure. 

Here the doubting children are soothed 
by having it pointed out to them again 
that any bit of imaginative thinking, 
rhythmically expressed, may be consid- 
ered a poem. Many boys and girls write 
far more than any required number of 
poems. A definite requirement seems to 
be necessary at times to encourage chil- 
dren to live up to their actual abilities. 

Much of the actual writing is done in 
class, both to forestall too much outside 
help in the developing of lines and 
thoughts and to give us the opportunity 
to provide judicious help and encourage- 
ment. We do not give too much outright 
help. The poem loses all meaning if it is 
not the child’s own creation. Good lines 
or worth-while thoughts are praised. 
Weak spots are pointed out in a kindly 
manner. Nothing, if it is a sincere effort, 
can be so ridiculous as to deserve ridicule. 
Beneath a sometimes cynical or indiffer- 
ent front, the boy may well have an 
anxious, uncertain pride in this thing he 
has created. You no more belittle his 
efforts than you point out to the mother 
the homeliness of the wrinkled, red face 
of her newborn son. We find something to 
praise in his poem and agree with him 
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that parts also need changing—but we 
do not change them for him. 

It is our custom, from time to time, to 
have some of the better poems that are 
being produced read aloud to the class. 
Sometimes the writer is pleased to read 
his own poem and can interpret it well 
orally. In other cases the composer can 
by no means convey to the class the true 
thought and beauty of his poem. In 
such cases it seems best for the teacher 
to read the poem, since the main objec- 
tive is not exercise in oral expression but 
a stimulating of the efforts of the group 


MILTON A. 


Tx demands of the English curriculum 
are so varied and many that literature is 
often presented sporadically. Little at- 
tempt is made to develop the concept of 
literature as a genetic process: the new 
always evolving from the old and being 
constantly shaped both in content an ! in 
technique by external and internal forces. 
The result is that the student pictures 
literature as a collection of isolated works 
—a little poetry, a few plays, some nov- 
els, occasional short stories and essays, 
and perhaps a biography or two. 

It would be a mistake to suggest that 
literature be taught chronologically in 
the high schools. There are psychological 
and pedagogical factors that would mili- 
tate against any such program, but some 
attempt should be made to awaken the 
student to the realization that the books 
he studies are part of a vital cultural 


1 Straubenmuller Textile High School, New York 
City; author of the recently published Radio and 
Poetry (Columbia University Press). 
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through showing what certain of their 
peers have just accomplished. 

The writing of poetry by a group may 
lead to the compiling of an anthology, 
the printing of a magazine, or the pre- 
senting of an appreciation program. The 
important thing is that children come 


, to a greater appreciation of poetry 


through understanding something about 
it and through writing some of their own. 

It is good for individuals to know they 
have within themselves that which is 
worth saying and to find they can say it 
well. 


KAPLAN' } 

process that keeps growing and keeps 
changing as it grows. He should know, 
for instance, that the ancient Greek play, 
the Elizabethan drama, the opera, the 
musical comedy, the motion picture, the 
radio play, and now the television play 
offer graphic evidence of how drama had 
developed as a result of changes in medi- 
um, in customs, and in ideas. If we start- 
ed with what our students probably 
know best, radio drama, we could dem- 
onstrate, if only superficially, the func- 
tion and the continuity of the literary 
process. 

Let us first take the opening lines of 
Hamlet: 

BERNARDO: Who’s there? 

FRANCISCO: Nay, answer me. Stand and un- 
fold yourself. 

BERNARDO: Long live the king! 

Francisco: Bernardo? 

Bernarvo: He. 

Francisco: You come most carefully upon 
your hour. 


BERNARDO: "Tis now struck twelve. Get 
thee to bed, Francisco. 
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Francisco: For this relief niuch thanks. 
bitter cold; 
And I am sick at heart. 
Bernarpo: Have you had quiet guard? 
Francisco: Not a mouse stirring. 
Bernarpo: Well, good night. 


Through a few lines of dialogue, a 
master-craftsman tells his audience the 
names of the characters, the action, the 
time, the weather, the silence, the mood, 
and thus creates a complex scene on the 
bare Elizabethan stage. We now discern 
a closer connection than is generally sup- 
posed between the Shakespeare play and 
the modern radio script. Is not what 
Shakespeare did in the opening lines of 
Hamlet very much like what the radio 
dramatist must do today, and for the 
same reasons? As we sweep across the 
centuries, we are struck, despite obvious 
differences and disparities, by the con- 
tinuity of drama. It may be that we have 
been delinquent in teaching drama as a 
composite of discrete entities, lingering 
on Shakespeare, Sheridan, and O'Neill, 
and, as a grudging concession to the de- 
mands of modern times, glancing some- 
what deprecatingly at the radio and the 
movies. | 

It must not be assumed that radio and 
movie drama can be put on the same lit- 
erary level as Shakespeare. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. How- 
ever, a study of the radio, the movies, 
and now television may reveal penetrat- 
ing insights into drama as a whole. 
Drama is influenced and shaped by the 
medium in which it is presented. Shake- 
speare had a comparatively bare stage; 
he could not depend on elaborate scenery 


and the illusion of spotlights and foot- 


lights. No curtain closed his acts. He 
faced a rough and restless audience. He 
had to write for that situation. He had to 
grasp the attention of the audience at 
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once and keep it. He had to dress the 
stage and set the scene through dialogue. 

The radio dramatist faces an apathetic 
listener who lolls about in the intimacy of 
his own living-room. The writer lacks the 


. support of the eyes of his audience. He 


must write for the theater of the ear. The 
motion picture can rely on both the eye 
and the ear, but the movie writer knows 
that he is addressing a mass audience 
whose attention is fixed on a large screen. 
In television, the ear and the eye are en- 
listed as in the movies, but the intimacy 
of the audience situation transforms the 
dramatic impact. The screen, moreover, 
is smaller; there is less time. Thus tele- 
vision hovers between the movies andthe 
radio. 

The dramatist learns the rules of his 
medium and writes for his theater, sen- 
sitive to all its limitations and oppor- 
tunities. The writer for the stage very 
often experiences difficulties when he 
writes for the radio because he has not 
yet learned to write for the ear alone. It 
would seem, therefore, that a good ap- 
proach to the study of drama would be 
the study of the nature of the medium in 
which the play is set. For the study of 
the radio, fortunately, we have available 
a number of recordings of radio plays 
that can serve as text and as supplement. 
Archibald MacLeish’s “Air Raid”’ in rec- 
ord form can be invoked as an example of 
radio poetic drama, while the recording 
of Lucille Fletcher’s “Sorry, Wrong 
Number” can illustrate radio melo- 
drama. Many other recordings of radio 
plays can be used for our purpose. An- 
thologies of radio plays have been pub- 
lished so that the task of analyzing a 
script minutely becomes a relatively sim- 
ple one. 

Now let us see how the medium af- 
fects the art. In radio, as we have pointed 
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out before, the ear is the theater. This 
means a peculiar concentration on what 
appeals dramatically to the ear—in pace, 
rhythm, and tone. The ear must capture 
qualities of scene and action that ordi- 
narily would come through the eye and 
transmit them to the mind’s eye and the 
motor centers. Although the radio play 
in form as well as in function is dramatic, 
it is not designed for the stage. The radio 
play, like the photoplay, has a freedom of 
movement that the stage has not. Shake- 
speare’s stage, it is true, had a cinema- 
like succession of scenes on a fairly bare 
platform. The modern picture-frame the- 
ater has attempted to achieve mobility 
by shifting the spotlight, as in Clifford 
Odets’ Waiting for Lefty, or in rotating 
the stage, as in Moss Hart’s Lady in the 
Dark. But most stage plays, even those of 
Shakespeare’s, are planned for compara- 
tively few scenes. The ancient Greek 
dramatists limited their plays by observ- 
ing the unities of time, space, and action. 
In Macbeth, Shakespeare has the sergeant 
tell the story of the battle so that the 


unity of the scene can be maintained. 


Radio has no need to keep the single 
set. It can range all over the universe, 
changing scenes almost instantaneously. 
Thus Corwin travels, in “The Plot To 
Overthrow Christmas,” from Hades, to 
Switzerland, to Finland, to Vladivostok, 
and to the North Pole with no trouble at 
all. 
The complete dependence on the ear 
requires the radio dramatist to use dia- 
logue to set the stage, introduce the char- 
acters, and describe the action. The radio 
writer, however, has no time for extend- 
ed development. His dialogue must 
translate stage business and yet tell a 
story in a rigid framework of thirty min- 
utes. Therefore his dialogue is short and 
concise. Dialogue must be brief for an- 
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other reason too. A character appears on 
the radio stage only when he talks. If one 
character speaks for a long time, all the 
others fade out of the listener’s conscious- 
ness. When Erik Barnouw adapted Mac- 
beth for the radio, he gave the ghost a few 
lines to speak. Had he followed Shake- 
speare faithfully, the ghost would have 
remained silent and consequently could 
not have appeared in the radio version. 

The radio play has no time or room for 
elaborate introductions. The play must 
get off at once. The story gets into action 
with the first word. If the play fails to - 
please at the very beginning, the dial 
turns, and the play ceases to exist. With 
so little time at his disposal, the script- 
writer can scarcely afford to develop his 
plots and characters by continuous de- 
tail. The scenes are fragmentary; action, 
time, and space are foreshortened, and 
the play advances by means of sugges- 
tion rather than carefully dovetailed de- 
tails. 

The ancient Greek actor had to wear a 
sounding mask, high stilted boots, and 
and flowing robes to make himself visible 
to an audience of thousands. With an 
audience of millions, the radio dramatist 
has the same problem, and he solves it 
in much the same way: he creates char- 
acters who are inclined to be stereotyped, 
stilted figures, comprehensible and pal- 
pable to all the listeners. And, because of 
these listeners, he limits his scripts to as 
few characters as possible; even these are 
sharply differentiated so that one can be 
easily distinguished from the other. 
Sound effects, music, filter mikes, echo 
chambers, and other technical devices 
help to suggest visual details, accelerate 
the pace, and supply punctuation and 
continuity. 

In radio the listener has learned to ac- 
cept music as the inevitable ally of drama 
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with such complete absorption that he 
sometimes forgets the role that music 
plays in his enjoyment and interpreta- 
tion. Just as the Elizabethan audience 
learned to recognize the heroic couplet as 
a signal that the scene was ending, so the 
radio listener has accepted a few bars of 
music as tantamount to the lowering of 
the curtain. But music does more than 
merely punctuate the play. It enhances 
the mood, sharpens the intensity of the 
action, and very often substitutes for 
words and sound effects. So important is 
music in radio that original scores have 
been commissioned for outstanding plays 
and documentaries. 

The role that music plays in radio 
drama is not a new one in the history of 
the theater. Music played an important 
part in Chinese, Japanese, and other 
early theaters. In the Greek plays more 
dialogue was sung than was spoken. The 
earliest English plays developed from the 
dramatizations of the chants of the 
church. The dramatic nature of the 
chant, supplemented by appropriate ges- 
tures, costuming, and even stage proper- 
ties, led to.the development of the sacred 
play, which, in turn, was eventually suc- 
ceeded by the secular drama. Music, an 
aural art, slips easily and naturally into 
the radio play and thus is restored to its 
ancient place in drama. The use of music 
in motion pictures would seem to indi- 
cate that music will continue to play an 
important part in drama even if—or 
when—television supplants the radio we 
know today. 

The fragmentary nature of radio 
drama calls for a cohesive force. to give it 
unity and focus. The announcer or nar- 
rator serves that purpose. He is not a new 
figure in the theater; he appeared a long 
time ago in the classical Greek plays. 


There he was the coryphaeus, or leader of 
the chorus, and, like his ancient counter- 
part, the modern Greek chorus com- 
ments, repeats, describes, and explains. 

The radio writer has no time to spin 
out his last words. He must hurry to 
make way for the next program. The 
haste with which he works, the audience 
for whom he writes, and the ear on which 
he depends leave very definite imprints 
on the style, technique, and even the 
themes of the radio play. 

The vast radio audience demands sim- 
ple themes that can be easily understood 
by the ear. This requirement undoubted- 
ly exerts its influence against anything 
that can be considered complex, diffi- 
cult, or controversial. We must admit 
that for the most part radio drama is 
tactful and circumspect, seeking to en- 
tertain but not to challenge. The smaller 
and more critical theater audience seems 
to demand a more discerning drama. 

After analyzing radio drama for the 
effect of the medium on the form and the 
content of the play, we can now go back 
to a study of a Shakespeare play, the 
product of a great mind, yet at the same 
time the product of the specific require- 
ments of the stage and the audience at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. And then 
could we not go on ahead to look at the 
motion picture as an art form that has 
developed as a result of the peculiar na- 
ture of the camera and the tremendous 
audience fixed on the screen, and then on 
again to television to speculate on what 
form television drama will take as a re- 
sult of its own compulsions and laws? 
And would not such a study be an ac- 
knowledgment that drama is not sepa- 
rate and disparate but a broad stream 
branching into many tributaries, all of 
which offer rich reward to the explorer? 
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Whats in a Survey? 


SELMA L. BISHOP" 


I; A teacher would invigorate her class, 
especially the kind which is rebellious 
against English, she should choose a sur- 
vey. This past semester two junior 
classes and one senior group offered me a 
particular challenge. Having taught lit- 
erature to the majority of these students 
in the fall term, I knew that they were in- 
valids in the mechanics of English; I 
would especially not forget spelling and 
handwriting. Certainly a little experiment 
could not hurt these students. 

I headed off their abuse of English by 
telling them that an experiment was pos- 
sible. At first they were eager for any- 
thing, overpowered by their dread of the 
traditional course. Their hatred for writ- 
ing usually resulted in a seventy-five- to 
a hundred-word paragraph on theme 
days. Their aversion for written reports 
on visits was partially relieved when an 
outline form was provided. I was sur- 
prised, however, to find that the students 
as they saw themselves escaping the or- 
dinary sentence-writing that their friends 
were doing in other classes, were dis- 
trustful of anything new in the way olf 
English. They amazed me by their un- 
willingness to break with tradition. One 
of the most carefree boys in our school 
transferred to a section in which tradi- 
tional drills were conducted, explaining to 
me that he was going to Agricultural and 
Mechanical College next year, where he 
would need to know lots “‘of grammar.” 

My purpose in conducting the recent 
survey was to teach more English, to 

* Abilene (Tex.) High School. 
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make students see that English was 
what they thought, said, wrote—even in 
their other classes or in their notes-— 
heard in every conversation, read in the 
library during leisure moments. Tech- 
nically, the whole plan was to engage 
them in a project embracing intelligent 
magazine- and book-reading, telephon- 
ing, interviewing, visiting, making intro- 
ductions, and writing their experiences. 
It was furthermore to erase snobbishness 
of a few toward the others. There was no 
feeling of democracy pervading the 
classes. The whole group needed to learn 
respect for others, for all people. The 
overshy needed to gain friends in their 
classroom. The “socialites’’ should learn 
not to be rude to less fortunate students 
both in and out of cliques. The students 
particularly needed speed and pleasure in 
composition. Until the project got under 
way their evident fear of idling was re- 
lieved by daily fifteen-minute drills in 
spelling. My once frivolous youngsters 
now weighed matters seriously. In two 
weeks the whole class was in full swing 
in a survey. They were sold on the 
idea. 

We came face to face with a delicate 
spot in a survey—where visits are un- 
profitable for lack of preparation. The 
preparation of questions by each com- 
mittee produced an awareness of unpre- 
paredness. The students all decided that 
they needed to read in the library before 
making visits. They went as a body or 
had the library send magazines to the 
classroom. Following the Readers’ Guide, 
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they found their references. They de- 
cided to read an article a week for four 
weeks. Soon, prompted by their own 
needs, they were all reading three or 
four. It became of considerable concern 
to me that even the poorest students 
were reading not only Life and Scholastic 
but Science News Letler, Hygeia, Atlantic 
Monthly, Time, Popular Mechanics, and 
Harper's. The reading of one magazine 
seemed to be as easy as another so long 
as it suited their interest. Some spent 
extra periods in the high-school library or 
at the public library in the evenings. 
They had a spirit of helpfulness toward 
one another as they made notes of arti- 
cles that would suit other students’ 
needs. It seemed a family or group activ- 
ity. On visits during out-of-school hours 
they spent extra time, took their parents 
to places where they could secure infor- 
mation, realized responsibility to other 
students, and paid for the driver’s gaso- 
line. Authorities visited the room four 
times. On such occasions students felt 
their social resporsibilities and intro- 
duced one anothe$ to the guest. Our 
whole school knew of our survey. One 
day a railroad official appeared as speak- 
er, having come nearly two hundred 
miles for the occasion. Our school news- 
paper carried regular articles about our 
progress. The town newspaper grew in- 
terested when “city dads” called to re- 
port that numerous student groups were 
coming to see them and then were writing 
them letters of thanks for their time. A 
college journalism student sold an article 
on the project. For one class, telephone 
calls mounted to seventy-nine, visits to 
fifty-nine, and hours of visiting and re- 
porting to nine hundred. Students kept 
appointments. There was only one tardi- 
ness for the whole group during the sur- 
vey. There were social values—lunches 
together, dates between students who 


had not made friends in school before, 
and barriers broken down as each talked 
to others in conference periods. The edu- 
cational values mounted as panels were 
called for at a Sunday-school class, at the 
Lions’ Club, and before the nine hundred 
stucents of their own assembly. 

As I see it, a survey is of great value for 
bringing the community into the class- 
room. Myth becomes truth. Students 
cease to fear officials of their city—even 
the police. Women’s garden clubs ask to 
sponsor girls of the school in like activ- 
ity; the problems of the city, at least to 
making the survey, become straight- 
ened out as students learn that tres- 
passing on the railroad right of way is 
hazardous or as they report tr .ffic viola- 
tions at prominent street corners. 

The students gained what I had 
wished and more. They learned to 
write reports fast and willingly, without 
fear and dread. They improved notice- 
ably in mechanics, for they seemed to 
sense in a new way that they penalized 
only themselves by their errors. They 
changed: amazingly. Roy, for instance, 
who could never spell half his words, al- 
most stopped misspelling altogether. 
Why? I do not know, unless because he 
began to see the value of time in a new 
way—~he wasa vocational agriculture stu- 
dent, who needed his time for his chicken 
project. Handwritings became neat, leg- 
ible in every case, often very attractive. 
Students were writing papers over in 
order to perfect their form. for the girl 
typists, who refused to follow bad 
papers. Behavior improved with this 
noticeable learning; etiquette was de- 
manded as the next unit. One boy said 
unashamedly: “I’ve got to learn it; there 
are so many things that I don’t know.” 
Attendance became almost perfect. Jack, 
whose attendance bad always been rag- 
ged, had a perfect record for the term ex- 
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cept for a half-day when he was ill. Like 
several others, he started having the 
weekly haircut; also, soon he was walk- 
ing the hall with the most popular girl in 
his English class--one he had gone on 
trips with during the survey. A spirit of 
unity demonstrated itself one day when 
some work was lost from their notebook. 
Students offered to redo their work ; some 
who had no losses offered to assist those 
who suffered most. Students had appar- 
ently grown unconscious of cliques, 
which had disappeared in the mixing 
and seating by committees. They criti- 
cized one another sympathetically on 
panel days but for the sake of the group 
wanted things to go well. A boy said to 
Betty: “You do not talk loudly enough. 
You won't be heard.” Finally, not a single 
failure was recorded in these three Eng- 
lish classes. Every member had to his 
credit three books for the term; their 
survey records were perfect; several eti- 
quette books were digested by each class; 
several essays were written on various 
types of etiquette. The morale of the 
class rose high. Panel days became dress- 
up affairs—ties, fresh hairdo’s, and 
suits. A letter-writing experience came 
as all said thanks to the townspeople who 
had granted the many interviews. An- 
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“Socialized” Reviews 


During review periods just preceding the end of a semester, I assign 
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swers were brought to class and read 
aloud or passed around. Such seemed 
common property. Their appraisal of 
magazine articles became that of skilled 
adults. They taught themselves discrimi- 
nation between the ordinary and the 
best. Their growing concern in humanity 
launched in the school a drive for Boys’ 
Ranch which resulted in contributions of 
over four hundred dollars in money, 
clothes, and books—an example that 
seemed to affect a neighboring commu- 
nity, where the same program followed 
the next week. The three classes compiled 
three 775-page books, which are a monu- 
ment to their efficiency, industry, and 
co-operativeness. The Preface was writ- 
ten by Betty Jo, a little girl who had 
traveled widely in the last seven years 
and whose mechanics improved most 
noticeably in these months. Then pages 
of reports, of pictures made and devel- 
oped by class members, and of conclu- 
sions and results, as they drew them in a 
group, produced a book which an M.A. 
candidate in a local univerity used in 
her thesis. Surveys iron out group diffi- 
culties and motivate good learning of 
techniques. They are marvelous silent 
teachers and advisers of the folk who 
often do not want to be taught. 


a part of the semester’s text material to each pupil to organize into a ten- 
minute presentation to the class. The assignment includes the prepara- 
tion-of a few quiz questions. The importance of the text material deter- 
mines the extent of the pupil’s assignment. Each pupil “teaches” the 
class at least once. If the pupil is poorly prepared, the classes generally 
let him know their disapproval of his wasting their review time! 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Joun T. Muri 
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Lives there a teacher with eyes so 
blind who has not caught some hapless 
youngster surreptitiously passing a little 
folded missive during her class or study 
hall? 

Kids have been writing notes since 
Little Red School House days, I'll wager. 
Indeed, lives of great men—and women 
~all remind us of notes they passed to 
the objects of their affections while 
teachers’ backs were turned. And, no 
doubt, they’ve remembered the notes 
through the years far better than the 
topics under discussion while they were 
scribbling *hem. 

This little practice is, we all know, just 
another way pupils have of relieving the 
academic tedium. Then, too, it’s an ex- 
peditious way of settling details of their 
private lives on the spot. Now, what does 
it matter to Johnny whether Rome and 
the Tiber melt as long as he makes that 
penciled date with his ladylove to “walk 
her to class’’ next period? Romeo and 
Juliet may die of their star-crossed love 
affair if they want to, but dreamy-eyed 
Mary prefers to take her pen in hand 
and straighten out her boy-friend prob- 
lem then and there. 

Occasionally, of course, notes go astray 
and fall into enemy hands—with dis- 
ciplinary results sometimes. We've all 
read a fair sampling of them—shame on 


us. How natural and spontaneous is their’ 
expression! How innocent are their con-. 


tents, usually! And how proud we dis- 
pensers of English are to see commas 
used correctly and capitals where they 
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belong in some of the intimate little 
things. When we run across a note, we 
secretly yearn to be in the gang our- 
selves. It would be fun if we could call a 
spot of joy to somebody’s cheek by 
sending him one of our pint-sized 
epistles. 

Well, we can join the gang and ring 
doorbells twice, thrice—many times in a 
school year—with our written messages. 

I long since have ceased reprimanding 
pupils for note-writing, though I lift a 
disapproving eyebrow occasionally when 
I “feel” they’re overdoing it. Nearly 
every day I do unbend my noble strength 
enough to pass a few notes myself— 
openly sometimes, but more often s/yly, 
as they do. ; 

As an English teacher, I find playing 
“post office” with my pupils one of the 
most rewarding tricks of my _ trade. 
Through personal notes I have estab- 
lished rapport with boys and girls I 
could not reach otherwise. And I have 
saved myself and them many embarrass- 
ing scenes by “putting it in writing” in- 
stead of “getting them told” verbally. 
To teachers who have not used this 
“intercom” system frequently for vari- 
ous human relations, I recommend it 
wholeheartedly. 

My new classes and | swap get-ac- 
quainted letters that first week in 
September when we are sizing one an- 
other up. First, I write them a chatty 
letter generously sprinkled with my 
best brand of humor. Then I ask one 
of them to read it aloud while I stand 
aside and watch their faces, alive with 
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eagerness. Their open-mouthed atten- 
tion, their spontaneous laughter at my 
gags, and their final burst of applause 
pay me well for my trouble. Afterward, 
they do not mind writing about their 
homes, friends, hobbies, problems, be- 
cause they have the low-down on teach- 
er’s. One quiet girl begins, ““You broke 
the ice for me.” Another says, “I’m glad 
you’re not the bugbear I thought you 
were.”’ And a gangling football player 
writes, ‘It’s nice to find a teacher who 
takes one of ner own assignments some- 
times.” These letters are so rich in the 
confidential details of my pupils’ lives 
that I have a special file for them so 
that I may refer to them occasionally. 
And, naturally enough, they furnish 
abundant material for teaching func- 
tional grammar. It is fun trying to con- 
quer the demons after we have let our 
hair down together. . 

I find that a little letter works wonders 
with disciplinary cases sometimes. When 
a child is misbehaving and does not re- 
spond to the obvious “‘oral” methods, I 
get the class to working and run him off 
a note, reading his titles clear. As I walk 
among my charges, I gently-—-unobtru- 
sively—lay the note on his desk, not 
letting his classmates see that Uncle Sam 
has called at his house. Usually he 
calms down and gets to work. 

The “silent” reproof is effective be- 
cause it gives him pause to consider his 
actions. As he reads, he does not have to 
“save face” with the class by defending 
himself. Sometimes he writes a reply, 
apologizing or perhaps offering an ex- 
planation for his lack of co-operation. 
He, too, slips around and lays the an- 
swer on my desk, as if we were engaged 
in a private conspiracy. 

One troublemaker told the bandmaster 
one day after we had exchanged “‘hostil- 
ites” that his English teacher wouldn’t 
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embarrass you in class but she surely 
would burn you up in a note. The band- 
master said the boy spoke with a note of 
respect. And a talkative girl was cor- 
rected sharply in history class one day. 
Accustomed to my written reproofs, she 
turned beet red and blurted out: “Could- 
n't you write me a note instead of em- 
barrassing me before the class?’ So, 
youngsters, like grownups, appreciate 
our sparing them the slings and arrows 
of public humiliation whenever we can. 

Private conferences, of ‘course, are’ 
ideal for ferreting out trouble and reme- 
dying it, but how hard it is to get a few 
unlabeled minutes to talk to our prob- 
lem cases! After school it’s band practice 
or basketball or glee club or a dozen 
other things to demand their time—and 
ours. Yet we have to work out some sys- 
tem of helping pupils that are slipping 
away from us. Frequently, for lack of 
time during the day’s occupation, I 
write letters at home and deliver them 
the next day. 

My boys and girls have a standing in- 
vitation to write me a note in class about 
anything they like: a question they 
would like discussed more fully in class, 
a personal problem, a pleasant experience 
they’d like to share with me, a grade 
they’re unhappy about, news about 
other members of their families I’ve 
taught. During the few minutes I allow 
at the beginning or close of class these 
kids confide in me many things they 
would rather die than mention aloud. 
And they say, “Answer soon.” 

This “intercom” system is a joy for 
checking assignments. It saves time and 
temper tremendously. For instance, on 
days when we have floor talks, I an- 
nounce that anyone who is unprepared 
may write me a note telling me why and 
what he means to do about it. These 
little slips of notebook paper are amaz- 
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ingly revealing about the home lives and 
personalities of the youngsters. Reproof 
dies on my lips when I read Bill’s note: 
“We took Mother to the hospital last 
night, and I had to cook supper and look 
after the kids. I'll try to get it up to- 
morrow.”’ And when I learn that June 
had no reference books at home and no 
vacant period at school to go to the 
library, I understand her problem—and 
can help her solve it. Often some timid 
soul writes: “I get scared when I get up to 
talk. Please let me practice after school 
this afternoon so I can try to make my 
talk tomorrow.” The lazy ones say that 
they “just didn’t get it up” or “forgot 
about it."’ They generally don’t make the 
same excuses on paper that they do 
orally. I try to pencil a comment on the 
bottom of their notes and hand them 
back. 

My classes like the “personalized 
notes” that I pass out during their talks 
and discussions. For this “correspond- 
ence’’ I sit in the back of the room to jot 
down my comments unobserved. And, 
oh, yes, I have special paper for this 
occasion. Just to add a ritzy flavor to the 
experience, I use note-sized scraps in 
six delicious colors which I beg from the 
local stationer. I try to remember al- 
ways to kiss them ere I kill them by 
complimenting before criticizing my fu- 
ture Patrick Henrys. Here is a sample 
note: 

Dear Brie: 


You made that fishing trip sound so thrilling 
I wish I could have been with you. Your adjec- 


tives and verbs were colorful. I like your sense 
of humor, too. 

Try to master these demons, though, won’t 
you? 
Not: to-ward 
Say: tow-ard 
Not: sim-u-lar 
Say: sim-i-lar 

Next time don’t swing and sway, please. 

M. Lane 


My pupils have a wonderful time when 
I tell them to write me a “personalized 
note’’ on one of my lectures. They keep 
me on my toes about my own speech 
demons that I knew not of until they 
wrote me about thern. 

Billet-doux to strugglers who show im- 
provement in their work are a source of 
great pleasure. I learn from the grape- 
vine telephone that some of these spon- 
taneous expressions of a teacher’s inter- 
est are proudly exhibited at home. And 
how parents do appreciate them! 

Who knows? My little bits of blue may 
repose among my pupils’ souvenirs. 
Their notes are certainly among my 
treasures. Long will I cherish the note a 
girl wrote me on “share-the-book-day”’: 
“T can never thank you enough for open- 
ing my eyes to good books.” She was far 
too shy to tell me to my face. Somehow 
we always had a warm smile for each 
other after we'd “corresponded.” 

Once we get started playing the note- 
writing game with our charges, we'll be as 
hard to stop as they are. Try it! It re- 
lieves the academic tedium in more ways 
than one. 


I find pupils’ names helpful in creating tolerance for the many silent 
letters in our English spelling—e.g., George, Hugh, Leonard, Belle, Elaine, 
Louise, Hannah, Johnson, Jones, Wright, Byrne(s), Webb, Burkhardt. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL 
Louisiana State UNIVERSITY 
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MACBETH OUTGROWS THE 
CLASSROOM 


To many high-school students Shake- 
speare is a name which serves merely to pro- 
duce shivers. However, by means of a little 
experimenting I have found that Shake- 
speare has helped me to develop within my 
students a genuine pride in becoming ac- 
quainted with the best in literature and, 
what is more important, increased confi- 
dence in themselves. 

A few years ago I initiated a series of 
Macbeth projects in my senior English class 
which culminated this spring in the presen- 
tation of Macbeth as the senior class play. 
This is how the projects began. Since senior 
English in our high school is an elective, it 
usually attracts rather superior students 
along with those who have a special yen for 
literature or perhaps a flair for writing. In 
the main, it is college preparatory. Realiz- 
ing, however, that there were students, tal- 


ented but not particularly academic, scat- 


tered among this group, and other students, 
both academically and artistically inclined, 
I hunted for something that would give the 
bookish an opportunity to learn and at the 
same time bolster the self-confidence of 
those: students who could work well with 
their hands. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth was my answer. I 
suggested some of the projects myself, but 
as time went on, several students, taking the 
cue, worked out their own project ideas. 
Among my first suggestions were posters 
and handbills advertising an imaginary per- 
formanceof Macbeth in our high school (never 
dreaming that within a year or two we would 
be making posters for the real thing). One 
girl was unusually talented in sketching and 
another in painting. 1 suggested painting 
favorite scenes from the play and doing 
black-and-white sketches of the characters. 
We have no art department in our high 
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school and this was a feeble substitute. How- 
ever, one girl turned in a charcoal drawing 
of the three witches and another a water 
color of the witches that would have done 
credit to any high-school art department. 

Some of the girls (and boys too!) wished 
to dress dolls in the Elizabethan vogue. This 
necessitated a careful investigation of the 
styles of this period, including headdress and 
shoes. With the help of our home-economics 
teachers and our librarian we had some 
authentically garbed Queen Elizabeth dolls. 
One of the most interesting of the doll proj- 
ects was that of three witches carved from 
soup and dressed in black cambric. 

Of course the musical members of the 
group found plenty of outlet for their talent. 
One group presented a program of Shake- 
spearean songs before the class. One student, 
not especially original but potentially a re- 
searcher, made a careful selection of appro- 
priate music to accompany the most intense 
scenes in the play. I was not a little sur- 
prised when another student announced one 
day that he was writing his own music to ac- 
company the witch scenes. He wanted an 
opportunity to apply his theory and har- 
mony. When the score was finished, we 
moved a piano into our classroom and he 
played his composition to the reading of the 
witches’ lines. To say that it was effective 
would certainly be an understatement. 

One morning before class I questioned 
one of the boys as to what he intended to do 
for his project. Inwardly, I felt that he might 
need a little prodding, but he answered with- 
out hesitation that he was beginning the 
construction of a model Elizabethan thea- 
ter. My heart leaped. Here was something 
that would really be worth while, not only as 
practical handwork but for use in future 
English classes. 1 supplied the boy with a 
few pictures and asked him some questions 
regarding his dimensions, but I saw no ac- 
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tual signs of a model theater for several 
weeks. When the model appeared, however, 
I could easily understand why it was a few 
days later than the others. It was perfection 
in detail and had involved the most tedious 
work. Everything was authentic, even to 
the curtains (and absence of them.) Two 
flags were proudly flying from the turret of 
the model. Everyone in class agreed that 
this was the best project that had been done. 
Students came in from all departments to 
view the model theater. The boy who built 
this theater was only an average student, 
sometimes below. But now there was a no- 
ticeable change in his attitude and effort. 
He had made something worthy of praise 
and had received praise for his efforts. He 
could “do things.” He now had a measure of 
self-confidence. 

Several students from this last year’s 
senior English class asked to do a group 
project. Knowing the caliber of the students, 
I readily agreed. They started working 
early in the school year and asked to keep 
their project a secret until time to present 
it. I had no hint as to its nature other than 
knowing that these students were greatly in- 
terested in dramatics. Several weeks later 
these students presented me with ten re- 
cordings of Macbeth that they themselves 
had made. They had made their own revi- 
sions and cuts and had held, I believe, one or 
two rehearsals to polish up their delivery 
and to work in the sound effects and musical 
background. 

By this time I had agreed to direct the 
senior play, but the choice of a play had not 
been made. As I listened to the recordings 
made by these seniors, I knew that Mac- 
beth should be the choice. With such talent 
and such will to work, it would be a shame 
to waste time and strength on a poor play. 
Of course, there was opposition to such a 
choice because a Shakespearean play in our 
high school was definitely an innovation. 
The cast realized this and accepted the chal- 
lenge. For eight weeks we worked—curtain 
plot, lighting plots, rausical background, 
line interpretation, set construction—it was 
a mammoth job, but so worth the effort. 


Every person in the cast performed as if the 
success of the play depended on him alone. 
These students had every reason to be proud 
of their achievement. To those in the audi- 
ence who were not familiar with Macbeth, 
the cast made the play come alive through 
their delivery and acting. They had proved 
themselves to themselves as well as to oth- 
ers. Of course, we learned a great deal from 
giving this play (teacher included), and we 
learned to know one another as human be- 
ings, but, best of all, several students seemed 
to get their sights fixed. One member of the 
cast said: “Since Macbeth, I seem to know 
where I’m going because now I believe in 
myself more than I ever did before.” 
Shakespeare, instead of baffling students, 


,_can become a tool for enabling them to dis- 
cover and appreciate their own abilities. 


Mary HuGues WATSON 


Benton Townsuipe Hica ScHoo. 
BENTON, ILLINOIS 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 
FOSTERS PROGRESS IN 
READING 


Teachers of the English department of 
the Freeport Junior High School for some 
years had been disturbed by a reading prob- 
lem common to many schools. What might 
be done for retarded readers when no special 
remedial reading help was provided? As 
time brought a larger percentage of these 
cases into the school, something definite had 
to be planned to prevent lowering the stand- 
ards for all and thwarting the proper chal- 
lenge for better and superior students. Het- 
erogeneous grouping was giving little chal- 
lenge to superior class members and no time 
for special help for slower ones. Slow readers 
had failing grades and lost interest by not 
being able to keep up with the group. 

In September, 1947, an experiment was 
started to determine whether homogeneous 
reading groups would offset failures, hold in- 
terest, challenge best students to work up 
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to capacity, give average students a chance 
to improve in reading skills, and inspire poor 
readers to do better work to offset failure. 

Accordingly, entering seventh-graders, 
numbering about one hundred and fifty, 
having been given a standard achievement 
test in reading in the sixth grade, were di- 
vided into five groups for five English 
classes. All those making highest scores were 
assigned to the first class, next highest to the 
second class, and so on. Before the end of the 
third week in the seventh grade, another 
standard reading test was given to help de- 
termine individual placements in the five 
groups. These classes all met during the 
same period, each with a different teacher, 
to facilitate easy transfers at the ends of the 
units and to provide easy assembly for study 
films and testing. After placements had been 
settled and the work was progressing, pu- 
pils who showed ability and interest higher 
than their group standard were moved up to 
the next higher group at the end of the unit. 
Those who failed to come up to group stand- 
ards were moved down. Comparatively few 
transfers were made throughout the seventh 
grade in which the plan was followed, and 
most of those transfers were up. 

Each group had different work in reading, 
with special presentation adapted to the 
level of ability in that group. The highest 
level, with a wide range of ability from 
eighth-grade to college level, did wide read- 
ing on topics of their own choice. Written 
and oral reports on this reading were made 
to the class. Time was given for free reading 
once a week. Twelve book reports were re- 
quired for the year, and many did nore than 
twenty-five. 

The good-average group, seventh-grade 
standard, did directed reading from several 
seventh-grade texts. The teacher planned 
special lessons, with all doing the same work, 
improving paragraph understanding, en- 
riching vocabulary, finding and remember- 
ing details, and increasing speed. The next 
group, on the sixth-grade level, followed a 
similar procedure, as did the fifth-grade level 
group, but with different texts and easier 
material in the case of the fifth grade. Wings 
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for Reading by Carol Hovious was used for 
the fifth-grade level. 

The lowest group, which included four- 
teen members whose reading abilities ac- 
cording to the tests given were below fifth 
grade, had a variety of reading experiences 
with easy material on subjects that appealed 
to adolescents. Part of each reading period 
was used for short, snappy drill lessons from 
the Gates-Peardon Exercises in Reading, 
Books IV and V, Types A and C, and the 
McCall-Crabbs Jest Lessons, Book V. Three 
levels of work were going on simultaneously 
from these exercises. The remainder of the 
period was given to oral audience reading of 
an exciting story of fourth-grade level, with 
interest appeal for seventh grade, or silent 
reading for thought content from selected 
books of the “American Adventure Series,” 
edited by Frank Beals. As most of the class 
members were boys, this series appealed to 
them. One day a week each pupil selected a 
book from easy material brought to the 
classroom from the library, chiefly animal 
and sport stories. For several with vision 
difficulty books with large print were pro- 
vided. Each one in this class was required to 
read and report orally to the teacher on six 
books during the year. Some did more. The 
chief aim was to inspire them to read more 
at their own level for a wider background of 
understanding. Patience, understanding, en- 
thusiasm, and appreciation from the teacher 
inspired members of this slow group to try 
harder. 

All seventh-graders in these five classes, 
excepting those of the highest group, were in 
mixed-ability groups for other subjects dur- 
ing the day, so that the poorer readers had 
contacts with better readers in other sub- 
ject classes, and average pupils had oppor- 
tunity to develop leadership. The best group 
remained together during the day. All 
classes had free reading one day a week. 
The length of class periods was fifty min- 
utes. 

In the eighth grade, ability grouping was 
not rigidly observed in English. The best 
readers remained together for challenge. 
Slow readers were scattered among four 
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average groups. All classes followed a similar 
outline of work, in which pupils read for ap- 
preciation of various types of literature. 
Higher standards were developed for some 
groups. Throughout the year a few of those 
assigned to the lowest group in beginning 
seventh grade developed confidence and 
leadership. They made notable contribu- 
tions to assembly programs, the class news- 
paper, and special projects. One girl member 
of the original low group was awarded the 
American Legion medal at the end of the 
eighth year for her leadership and progress. 
She had stayed in the low group only one- 
half year. A standard test given at the end of 
the eighth year showed that superior stu- 
dents had made as much gain as had slower 
ones and had maintained their places on the 
range of scores. 

Of the total original group that had en- 
tered seventh grade two years before and 
any newcomers who were added later, only 
one had a failing grade in English during the 
two years. Four quit school, having reached 
the age of sixteen, and five were retarded one 
semester because of failures in other subjects 
or long absences due to illness. 

The superior group did superior work 
throughout, and many were inspired to do 
outstanding work in all subjects. A few of 
the best students in English will be excused 
from one-half year of English in the ninth 
grade so that they may have opportunity to 
elect special courses in speech, dramatics, or 
journalism in the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
Ninth-graders are grouped homogeneously 
for English as far as is possible and are given 
an intensive program of drill in reading skills 
followed by a standard test in the last half 
of the year. 

Since the percentage of poor and failing 
grades in these English classes was consist- 
ently lower than it had been in previous 
years, also lower than in other academic sub- 
jects, the English teachers felt justified in 
continuing the plan for future classes. They 
found that class homogeneity, with special 
work planned for particular class levels, was 
a good plan to follow when special remedial 
reading was not available. Good readers 


were challenged to improve, and average 
readers in some cases showed marked im- 
provement. They had been taken as they 
came and were helped along to make as 
much progress as they could. 


Dorotnry C. BAUSCHER 


Junior Hicr 
Freeport, 


LET THEM SEE THE 
PROFESSIONALS 


Silhouetted against the brilliant settings 
of the stage play Brigadoon, the heads of 
forty-six high-school students stretched in 
front of me in Chicago’s big Shubert 
Theater. The heads were intent and still-— 
except for an occasional tilting of one or 
another toward its neighbor for a short, 
whispered comment—as Virginia Richard- 
son danced despondently over the body of 
her dead sweetheart. Little wonder that 
they were intent: most of them had never 
seen a professional stage play. 

The Drama Club was thirty miles from 
home and two strata from the cultural level 
of some of its members. Another Saturday 
afternoon at the theater and another power- 
ful stimulus to discussion of drama at club 
meeting the following Thursday. 

Four weeks later the Bloom Townsh » 
High School Drama Club, with a record 
body of members—some new, some old— 
breathlessly watched Laurence Olivier’s su- 
perb production of Hamlet move across the 
screen of another Chicago Loop theater. 
Mary Jane and Earl and a dozen others like 
them walked out of the theater a little sur- 
prised at themselves. Why, they had never 
seen a movie like this before. 

“Boy! Did you see the way he looked 
when...” 

“To be or not to be,” began one girlish 
voice in outlandish mimicry. 

“But I still think the Queen should have 
explained to Hamlet!” 

And the inevitable, even desirable, 
“(-o-oh, handsome!” Mary Jane is a fresh- 
man and Earl isa junior. They were walking 
with a small group which included students 
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from all grade levels. Since the Bloom 
Drama Club does not constitute a course for 
the intensive study of drama, its member- 
ship is large and somewhat fluid. Some 
members have seen all six of the plays 
selected this year; some have seen only one. 
All plays, of course, do not appeal equally to 
all students, and there are no restrictions or 
requirements as to which tickets the mem- 
bers must buy. Buy, did I say? Yes, they 
save money from weekly allowances and 
after-school jobs. 

Such activities as those of the Bloom 
Drama Club must remain essentially extra- 
curricular because each student must pro- 
vide the money for his own ticket. It is im- 
possible to require an entire class studying 
Elizabethan drama, for example, to see 
Laurence Olivier in Hamlet or Katherine 
Cornell in Antony and Cleopatra or Ben 
Johnson’s Volpone or something else equally 
representative of the period at a public per- 
formance by a Chicago school of drama. But 
those students who do choose to go with the 
Drama Club have a special contribution to 
make to classroom discussion when they 
return. 

A few days before each trip, club mem- 
bers attending the particular play meet to 
discuss factors in the plot or characteriza- 
tions which they think will be interesting as 
handled on the stage. More vigorous, how- 
ever, are the criticisms and comments at 
meetings following the plays, where story, 
acting, settings, dancing, and music are 
mulled over. 

At the request of the boys and girls, the 
art teacher—a balletomane—was invited to 
one meeting to talk with them about the de- 
velopment of classical ballet and its evolve- 
ment into the ballet we see in modern musi- 
cal plays. They asked the art teacher about 
everything in ballet ranging from plot struc- 
ture to coiffure. When they saw Brigadoon 
and the color-drenched British movie The 
Red Shoes, some of them illustrated after- 
ward with critical comments and questions 
that they had listened carefully to their 
ballet lesson. 

There is a word to be said about the 
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function of such trips to a. metropolitan 
center in developing in the students a sense 
of good manners and poise—a job which in 
many high schools devolves principally on 
teachers of English, as some recent English 
textbooks affirm. Besides the rather highly 
socialized behavior required of the audience 
of a modern stage play with its intermittent 
rest pauses, students who make the trips 
have other opportunities for a highly func- 
tional sort of etiquette training. 

Perhaps the most pleasing outcome of the 
trips, which are made by chartered school 
bus or by suburban train, is that they stimu- 
late students to go independently to dramat- 
ic productions—plays, operas, ballets, or 
good movies—to which the Drama Club 
cannot go. Nothing is more satisfying than 
to send students tramping across the hall to 
the music department to plague their teach- 
ers to take them to operas and ballets—art 
forms with decidedly dramatic elements but 
not strictly within the realm of what we 
have been calling “theater.’”’ Incidentally, 
the inclusion of musical plays, which stu- 
dents love, cannot be defended from the 
charge that such an inclusion takes students 
across the boundary of pure drama. But one 
of the most profitable discoveries I have 
made is that students with an aversion to 
serious drama often can be led painlessly to 
it through a route of good musical plays. 

Despite my own fears and the predictions 
of some of my professional friends, the plays 
to which students have responded most posi- 
tively have been the finest plays literature- 
wise and the finest from the viewpoint of 
presentation. I recall vividly the reaction of 
one boy a year ago to Katherine Cornell’s 
Cleopatra as contrasted with a Chicago 
drama student’s Lady Macbeth. One he 
found tense and entrancing—the other flat 
and unambitious. Of course, their critical 
distinctions are not all sound, but their en- 
thusiasm is heartening and those who attend 
play after play gradually come to acquire 
some sophistication in judgment. 

Some teachers may suggest that the ac- 
tivities [ have described are fundamentally 
undemocratic: that it is undemocratic to 
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take some students to the theater and not 
to take others who are equally intelligent— 
undemocratic for a public school to have an 
extra-curricular organization whose mem- 
bers must pay substantial sums to partici- 
pate. It seems otherwise to me. The demo- 
cratic teaching technique requires that each 
person have equality of opportunity. 
Granted. But this is not usually construed 
to mean that the public school should pro- 
cure for every student all those things he 
lacks. The fact that all persons cannot pay 
to see legitimate stage plays or superior mo- 
tion pictures should mot mean that the 
school must not encourage some persons to 
attend the theater. In the same way that it 
is legitimate and desirable to encourage 
students to develop a taste for good music 
and good painting—which will necessitate 
their buying, in greater or lesser quantity, 
recordings and reproductions and instru- 
ments for those arts—it is legitimate and de- 
sirable to encourage them to develop a 
taste for good theater. 

Patently, not all of us teach near cities 
which have drama that is appealing and 
educative. More than 1o per cent of the 
nation’s population, however, live in such 
areas. This means that about a tenth of all 
high-school English teachers are in a geo- 
graphical position to do something signifi- 
cant about revealing the nature of profes- 
sional theater to their students. Tickets to a 
play should be purchased by the faculty 
sponsor some weeks before the cate of the 
trip. To get the tickets the students desire is 
not an easy task, but theater managements 
have been particularly co-operative in re- 
serving blocks of seats for groupe contsining 
up to fifty students, in refunding money for 
unused tickets, and in all other respects. 
Occasionally the manager of a theater will 
offer reduced-price tickets to school groups; 
often he can be prevailed upon to do so by a 
well-worded request. Since the “tax-free” 
quality is characteristic of goods sold to 
schools, the theater ordinarily loses nothing 
by offering these tickets: the lower price is 
simply that of a tax-exempted ticket. 

Talk with your students, buy a few 


tickets, arrange to rent the school bus, and 
take a trip to a theater near—or not so 
near—your own city one week end this 
spring. My guess is that the students will 
want to go again. I think that you will 
want to take them. 

Henry M. BRICKELL 
Bioom Townsure Scuoor 

Curcaco Heicuts, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


Dear FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING 

PROFESSION: 

For some time I have been concerned 
with the active teaching of hypocrisy 
through the medium known as the term pa- 
per or research paper. Every year I preach 
the value of intellectual integrity and the 
importance of truth in the scientific method. 
Every year I resort to more thought, care, 
and preparation in motivating the research 
paper, borrowing methods from superior 
teachers and keeping an open mind as to the 
very purposes of the assignment. So, when 
50 per cent or more of the papers handed in 
are examples of the most flagrant plagiarism 
and reaction against the underlying pur- 
poses of the paper, I am driven to an analy- 
sis of the situation, which leads me to the 
conclusion that the research paper has no 
place in the undergraduate curriculum. 

The application of the scientific method 
to the study of literary history and sociology 
was introduced into American education as a 
result of the impact of German and Euro- 
pean science in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. One must grant the validity 
of the factual investigative process so ap- 
plied when directed by the truly scientific 
mind. Such study is necessarily of the most 
highly specialized nature. To expect the aver- 
age American undergraduate to handle the 
tools for a specialized process in which he 
has little interest is to pervert the ideal of 
objectivity in intensive scholarship. Hence, 
the pressure upon the unscholarly mind to 
turn out a piece of scholarly research in- 
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evitably results in the wholesale theft of 
paragraphs from pamphlets, articles, and 
books, accompanied by a footnote reference 
which is designed to cover only one sentence. 
My point is that the very nature of research 
is such that it can be handled only by the 
type of mind that is concerned-—-from its 
own motivation—with a highly specialized 
subject and method. 

With the expansion of the junior college 
and the increased enrolment in higher edu- 
cation owing to depression and economic in- 
security, the very substance of our student 
body is undergoing such rapid change that 
curriculum revision must be made in terms 
of human material and modern environ- 
ment. Gradually we have divorced ourselves 
from training for only the ministry; Greek, 
Latin, and higher mathematics have been 
dropped as prerequisites for graduation. We 
must face the fact that not every under- 
graduate student is being prepared for a life 
dedicated to research in the graduate school. 

The emphasis that has been placed upon 
the research paper stems from a peculiar 
line of reasoning that has permeated public 
school education, i.e., the desire to have 
everything taught at every level. The aims 
have come from the top down. The graduate 
school wants research workers, so the under- 
graduate teacher of English prepares his 
students for the graduate school. The keen 
high-school teacher of senior English wants 
his students prepared to write a research pa- 
per so that they will make good records for 
themselves and for their high school in fresh- 
man composition. The zealous tenth- and 
eleventh-grade teacher wants his students 
prepared to doa good senior English term pa- 
per. And now we find incidences in which 
junior high school teachers are tackling the 
imported nineteenth-century method of lit- 
erary scholarship at the junior high school 
level in order to turn out little research 
beavers for the senior high school. 

Throughout this whole vicious process we 
have fooled ourselves into thinking that the 
research paper is the primary method of 
teaching people to think. In the first place 
we must realize that not all people are in- 
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nately capable of consecutive, logical reason- | 


ing. In attempting to teach logical thought 
to those who, however, can and should be 
trained as logical thinkers, surely there must 
be more appropriate methods based on the 
use of personal experience and observation. 
To assign reading for vicarious experience 
and information is to promote educational 
values, but to assign to the inexperienced 
mind highly specialized topics for investiga- 
tion in the hope of indoctrinating intel- 
lectua! integrity is to expect the miracle of 
creating something out of nothing. I leave 
that one to God. 

ANNETTE CUMMINGS 


DEARBORN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


_ THE TEST IS MAKING OUT 
THE QUESTIONS 


A device that I have used occasionally to 
keep up student interest and morale about 
taking examinations is to have the students 
formulate a set of good examination ques- 
tions as the test itself on the unit. That de- 
vice helps them to see that it is just as difh- 
cult to make up a good set of questions on a 
unit as it is to answer test queries. It gives 


students a little more respect for the teacher 


and at the same time tends to subdue any 
criticisms they may have felt like making 
about the poor quality of test questions. 
After all, it is difficult for them to criticize 
other class members and be criticized on 
their own formulations and proposed inter- 
rogations without waking up to the prob- 
ler. It has been my experience that students 
will tend to ask even more difficult questions 
than does the teacher. That may arise from 
their desire to outdo one another, whereas 
the teacher takes a more reasonable view of 
the degree to which they can be expected to 
have mastered the material. This plan may 
be particularly useful in a teacher-training 
institution, in which students must learn 
how to formulate tests themselves. 


ELIZABETH PILANT 


BALL State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Moncie, INDIANA 
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The Editor Con fides 


When the Pulitzer prize for fiction was 
given last year to a man named Cozzens, 
many fairly well-informed persons asked, 
“Who is Cozzens?” So the editor of this 
Journal asked GRaNVILLE Hicks, who is 
very good at giving second-rank writers 
their just deserts, to write about “The Repu- 
tation of James Gould Cozzens.” The paper 
describes very clearly what Cozzens has 
done and seems to evaluate it quite fairly. 

SARAH STIEGLETz recognizes in her ‘‘Poet- 
ry without Tears” that her procedure may 
not fit your personality or your students’ 
personalities, but it is the editor’s guess that 
such a student-activity approach will usual- 
ly make poetry bearable, even to the boys. 
It is, of course, only the beginning of satis- 
factory study of poetry. 

HAkOLp J. Perry’s “The Living News- 
paper in the English Class” is a clear ex- 
planation of a technique that should have 
been used more often in English classes and 
school assemblies than it has been. Perhaps 
the extreme terseness need not always char- 
acterize the productions. 

The educational value of well-managed 
school plays and of intraschool dramatics is 
thoroughly established. The problem is to 
find the time. Jonn E. TELLter’s paper, “A 
Plan for In-School Dramatics,” offers a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. 


Lawrence Garrett's “The Writing of 


Poetry” explains a rather blunt approach to 
creative writing. A reader must suspect that 
the classroom atmosphere, the rapport be- 
tween teacher and pupils, was unusually 
good; otherwise he would hardly have got 
any personal expression—that is, any po- 
etry—but only ideas expressed in rhythmic 
language. 

When Mitton Kapian’s “The Radio 
Play as an Introduction to Drama” came 
in, his book Radio and Poetry, with its 140 
pages on the verse play for radio, had not 
been published, but the manuscript bore its 
own evidence of authority. 


Teachers continually write us for theme 
topics, etc. One excellent answer to such 
querics is Sema L. BisHop’s ““What’s in a 
Survey?” The only danger of this unit is that 
teacher and pupils may become so excited as 
to neglect those matters of form which are 
essential to the fullest success in it and in 
later activities. 


“He that would have friends must show 
himself friendly” is an adage as true for 
teachers in classrooms as for clubwomen or 
politicians. Mary LANE explains in “Dear 
Bill...” one means by which a warm- 
hearted teacher can break down the wall of 
reserve isolating her from students. Teach- 
ers who dislike or distrust adolescents had 
better not try her device; they should write 
their notes to their school boards, resigning. 
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This month we are attempting to suggest 
the richness and diversity of the material on 
human relationships as well as something of 
the many places in which such material can 
be found. 

You of course know Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish’s The Races of Mankind,’ a 
meaty little pamphlet that sets us all 
straight on what we mean by race and on 
how silly it is for anyone to think one race 
superior to the other. But do you know 
Henry, the man who had a back yard, a 
dream, and an awakening to the fact that 
race is really very unimportant? Lf you do 
not, go quickly and find him in the cartoon 
book (by those same two authorities) In 
Henry’s Backyard.’ You will find him quite 
a fellow, one who will appeal to your high- 
school students even though he was origi- 
nally intended for younger students. Your 
students will like also the animated film The 
Brotherhood of Man, that features Henry. 
Your school audio-visual aids department 
will be glad to get it for you; perhaps they 
already own it and have been waiting for 
you to come around. 

A book that is a grand twin for Henry is 
Edith Knox Evans’ All about Us.) Here in 
simple but accurate form is the story of hu- 
man existence in this world of ours. When a 
student meets the Siggles and the Gogs and 
all the other folk who wander over the face 
of the earth, he will chuckle for sure, but he 
will also be absorbing worth-while attitudes 
toward human beings. Let your slow readers 
have the book for themselves; encourage 
your good readers to share it with younger 
brothers or sisters or with the children in the 
neighborhood. 

To turn from books for younger readers 
to one thoroughly adult publication, let’s 


t Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
2 Henry Schuman, New York, N.Y. 


1Capitol Publishing Company, 139 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


Toward Better Human Relations 


NCTE COMMITTEE ON INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 


have a look at The People Report,’ a pot- 
pourri of articles from all over the United 
States that give courage and vision for the 
unceasing struggle for human dignity. Such 
articles as Dorothy Tilly’s “The Southern 
Woman Looketh to Her Household” and 
Dorothy Height’s “Travel Cures Provincial- 
ism” will help broaden horizons for any 
reader and spur him on to more active work 
in his own community. 

Ask your library to get an excellent little 
bibliography put out by the Departments of 
Library Education of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and the Geneseo 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, 
under the direction of C. E. Van Norman. 
Called Toward One World, it is divided into 
two main sections, ‘“One World in Fact” and 
“One World in Fiction.” Each section is in 
turn subdivided into lists for adults and for 
young peuple. The pamphlet gives complete 
information, including price, about all the 
books mentioned. It should be most useful to 
those of us who work with student teachers. 

Does your library have a subscription to 
Common Ground,’ the big little magazine 
that for ten years now has been bringing to 
its readers factual material, human-interest 
stories, and poetry, plus many other things 
as well, about the peoples that make up 
America. Pick up the autumn, 1949, number 
and re@d R. R. Aaronson’s “The Pecan 
Tree” if you want to see more deeply into 
the lives of Americans who have come from 
the sunny shores of Sicily; or mourn with 
the unhappy Italian, lamenting America’s 
un-understanding in Joe Papaleo’s “Italian 
to the Moon over New York”; or let Bea- 
trice Griffith tell you about Los Angeles’ 
first Mexican-American councilman since 
1881 in her article “Viva Roybal—Viva 
America.” You will be a better teacher of 
human relations for the reading. 

4 The Woman's Press (February, 1949), 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


5 Common Council for American Unity, 20 West 
Fortieth St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Report and Summary 


THE CLEAREST DEFINITION OF 
basic existentialism which we have found 
forms part of an essay by David Gascoyne 
in the October Horizon. There Gascoyne 
discusses the philosophy of Leon Chestov, 
an existentialist who is much less well 
known than Sartre and apparently much 
less pessimistic. Gascoyne’s explication is 
this: The universal state of human existence 
today is not one of continual, profound, 
everyday faith in the living God. If a person 
is today a wholehearted and practically 
consistent believer, then that person is an 
exception to the normal condition of man in 
the twentieth century. Existentialism un- 
dertakes to describe the universal, the a 
priori condition of human existence. It be- 
comes clear, Gascoyne continues, after the 
initial examination of the ordinary state of 
man’s existence has been made, that there 
exists in man a tendency toward something 
else, namely, toward a change from the “‘or- 


dinary”’ state of existence into a more highly * 


developed state. The state of the conscious 
and deliberate atheist and the state of the 
authentic Christian both represent a higher 
development of existence than the ordinary. 
“The only thing that any existentialist 
philosopher could be said to set out to con- 
vert anyone to,” says Gascoyne, “‘is re- 
sponsible choice.” 


“THE REAL TENNYSON,” BY THE 
poet Alfred Graves, in the October Quarterly 
Review (British), points out that a whole 
new evaluation of Tennyson’s poetry must 
now be made in the light of Sir Charles 
Tennyson’s new full-length biography of 
his grandfather. That work completely 
negates the considerable body of criticism 
based on the concept of Tennyson as a poet 
in an ivory tower, Graves believes, and 
“will necessitate the revision, rewriting, or 
relegation to obscurity of many pages in the 


history of nineteenth century literature.’ 
Sir Charles’s book is by no means a startling | 
exposé of a secret, indiscreet life, but rather 
it provides “a filling in of gaps left by the 
natural reticences of a generation nearer to 
the events and personalities described.” 
Tennyson’s father, a brilliant man, was un- 
fairly disinherited by a younger brother. 
He took to drink, later went insane. There 
were many violent scenes in the rectory 
home of Tennyson’s boyhood. Two of the 
poet’s brothers, to whom he was devoted. 
went insane. The tragedies served to make 
even more poignant the premature death 
of his friend and his sister’s fiancé, Arthur 
Hallam. Our new knowledge of these, 
Graves makes clear, adds to the poet’s 
stature by “showing us through what trag- 
edies and despair, what doubt and agonies, 
he clung to his belief in the immortality of 
the human soul.” 


“CHROMATIC RHYME,” THE TERM 
which Jeremy Ingalls uses to cover all the 
many varieties of near-rhyme used by con- 
temporary poets, serves also as the title of 
her article in Word Study for October. Miss 
Ingalls finds that this general concept is 
easily grasped by the uninitiate, who may 
then proceed to the special types—asso- 
nance, consonance, half-rhyme, etc. The 
cause of the vogue of chromaticism she 
finds in the effort of the poets to get into the 
sound of verse something of the tension of 
modern iiving and the interrelatedness 
among ideas and experiences. She points out 
that chromaticism began to appear at about 
the same time in music and in verse, not only 
of English-speaking writers, but also in 
French, German, and even Chinese. She in- 
sists that it was present in earlier poets and 
that it partly accounts for the richness and 
solidity of the blank verse of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 
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THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF LIFE AND 
Letters (British) is devoted to the works of 
contemporary Swedish writers. It includes 
translations of several short stories, poems, 
part of a novel, and an essay ‘Swedish 
Literature of This Century,” by Gunnar 
Ahlstrom. Apparently there is a wide dis- 
crepancy between the happy, socialistic so- 
ciety of Sweden and its national literature. 
The attitude of the younger writers is 
negative and critical and has produced a 
literature of languish and doubt. Ahlstrom 
discusses a wide range of writers from 
Strindberg and Selma Lagerlof to Stig 
Dogerman and Hjalmar Bergman. Exam- 
ples of the writing of the last two appear in 
the same issue. This issue also contains an 
amusing description of what was apparently 
a very bad American production of Hamlet 
last summer at the Danish Festival at 
Elsinore, and a very fine one of As You Like 
It at Stockhelm. 


THREE PERIODICALS WHICH WILL 
be interesting and useful to persons who 
wish to keep up on what is currently being 
thought and written in England, India, and 
the Irish Free State are these: The English 
Digest, 1 Furnival Street, London, E.C. 4, 
one year, $3.00; India Digest, g Cantonment, 
Ahmedabad 3, India, one year, ro shillings; 
The Irish Digest, 43 Parkgate Street, Dub- 
lin, Ireland, one year, $3.00. 


“SHOULD THE SCHOOL PRESS BE 
Free?” by J. Ben Lieberman is a provocative 
article which appears in the October Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. 
Lieberman thinks they should be free. 
“Student papers are sterile,” he says, “only 
because they are put together in sterilized 
air.”” How on earth, he asks, can students be 
brought to an understanding of the impor- 
tance and function of a free press, when the 
only one they really know, the student press, 
is a highly censored one? He takes up all the 
objections, one by one, and demolishes them 
wisely and sanely. He thinks there is a very 
little to lose and much to be gained for the 
paper, for the administration, for the educa- 
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tional institution, and, especially, for citi- 
zenship if the democratic concept of a free 
press is recognized and practiced in the 
schools. It is better, he thinks, for the stu- 
dent paper to be an extra-curricular activi- 
ty; better for it te be divorced from the 
journalism course, because then, if free, it 
really is a public servant, as a newspaper, 
for all its readers. Lieberman’s main thesis 
and concern is this: that you can’t raise 
students to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a vacuum. You've got to give 
them responsibilities. A free school press, 
with the safeguards of a student staff care- 
fully selected by a merit system, a faculty 
adviser who is that and absolutely without 
authority, and a code of ethics comparable 
to the “Canons of Journalism,” can be a 
strong and important tool in training for 
citizenship in a democracy. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
mission, supported by the NEA and the 
AASA, issued at its October meeting a 
strong protest against special loyalty oaths 
for teachers. Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
James B. Conant are members of this group. 
For a cross-section of newspaper opinion on 
this question address the Press and Radio 
Office, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


TWO GENERAL ISSUES OF IMPOR- 
tance to high-school teachers are discussed 
by real authorities in the NEA Journal for 
October. “The Community College’ is re- 
ported by John W. Harbeson to be spread- 
ing rapidly and adapting itself more and 
more to adult education. His title is printed 
“The Junior College” with “Junior” crossed 
out and “Community” written in. He is 
writing about free education. 


MANY MAGAZINES, BOTH EDUCA- 
tional and literary, during the autumn 
months have run special articles in celebra- 
tion of the ninetieth birthday of John 
Dewey (October 20). The Saturday Review of 
Literature of October 22 is a John Dewey is- 
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sue, with an autobiographical essay by Dew- 
ey himself entitled “The Philosopher-in-the- 
Making”, articles on “Laboratory for Per- 
sonhood,”” by John L. Childs and “Ap- 
prentice Citizens,”’ by William H. Kilpat- 
rick; a symposium on ‘“The Making of Free 
Responsible Citizens,” by three teachers, 
Rebecca M. Simonson, Florence Sweeney, 
and A. A. Suppan; and an editorial by Mark 
Storr on “The Philosopher as a Man of 
Action.” 


A HANDY SUMMARY AND BIBLIOG- 
raphy of changing methods in the teaching 
of language appears in the November Child- 
hood Education, where Marie Baldridge dis- 
cusses ‘Three Decades of Language Study.” 
Research in the field of language is pre- 
sented through a review of studies of the 
language itself, of steps in language growth, 
and of the psychological effects of early lan- 
guage. One common emphasis of great sig- 
nificance to the school which emerges from 
this survey is the close relationship which 
total intellectual growth bears to vocabu- 


lary. 


IN “A SCHOOL NURSE STUDIES NON- 
readers” in the October Jllinois Education, 
Miss Opal Catlin gives an informal and hu- 
mane summary of her conclusions based on 
seven years of research. She has found that 
much reading difficulty is rooted in emo- 
tional problems and gives case history after 
case history to illustrate. Almost all of the 
nonreaders in her school were boys (the 
Department of Public Instruction asserts 
that two-thirds to three-fourths of such 
reading problems are boys) and the source 
of their emotional difficulty feminine. Her 
prescription for helping to build or to re- 
build some feeling of security in nonreaders 
is: one hug upon arrival and departure from 
school for little ones; one compliment daily ; 
a smile from the teacher’s eyes as occasion 
arises; all to be mixed well with good teach- 
ing as much as needed. 


ANSWERS BY FOUR NOTED EX- 
perts to “24 Questions on Reading Prob- 


lems,” compiled by Frances Triggs, chair- 
man of the Committee on Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Inc., are given in the October 
Clearing House. Three of the answers bear 
on the obligation of all teachers of subjects 
using books to help students improve their 
reading; each should give help with the 
kinds of reading peculiar to his subject, 
should provide such background and make 
such assignments as will prevent verbalism, 
should offer different reading material for 
students of widely different reading ability, 
and should give incidental help in the use of 
headings, summaries, graphs, etc. Teachers 
attempting remedial work in reading will be 
cheered by the statement that, while me- 
chanical aids are generally considered help- 
ful, they are not essential. The value of oral 
reading as a diagnostic device is pointed 
out. 


“ADVENTURE IN APPRECIATION OF 
Poetry,” by Annie E. Brower, in the North 
Carolina English Teacher for October, de- 
scribes the very successful use of two 
NCTE-sponsored Columbia albums of re- 
cordings: Appreciation of Poetry and Great 
Themes in Poetry. Miss Brower went 
through the usual study of each poem with 
the class and then had the record played— 
and replayed as often as the discussion re- 
quired. She admits that with a class already 
hostile to poetry the plan does not work so 
well and should be used only occasionally. 


ADVISERS OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
which are not prospering may find helpful 
some of the suggestions offered by Bernard 
Rosenfeld in his article “How To Keep the | 
School Paper Going!” in the October School 
Press Review. By ‘“‘going” Rosenfeld means 
live, effective, satisfying. The central prin- 
ciple is to make the students feel that it is 
their paper, edited for them—not for a clique 
or for the faculty. Full coverage of the news 
by assignment of reporters to departments 
and extra-curricular organizations is essen- 
tial. Their stories should usually be pointed 
toward the future, even though this requires 
ferreting out the details. Novelty and sur- 
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prise help—for example, publication of the 
picture of that school’s girl-of-the-month 
without even notice to the girl herself. Fact- 
finding stunts, such as a secret test of stu- 
dent’s readiness to pick up papers littering 
corridors, can sometimes furnish surprises 
too. Questionnaires may be circulated and 
reported, contests may be held, and contri- 
butions from the general student body 
solicited. 


“WORK BETWEEN THE COVERS OF 
a Yearbook,” by Dorothy Rieder, a high- 
school student, in Scheol Activities for Octo- 
ber, offers a new and promising suggestion. 
From among junior-class volunteers the sen- 
ior-class yearbook staff chooses half a dozen 
to work as apprentices on this year’s book 
and to become the Planning Committee for 
next year’s. Further help in choosing staff 
members is secured by circulation of ques- 
tionnaires which reveal interests and abili- 
ties. 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPOSI- 
tion,” by Amelia Roberts Fry, fills fourteen 
pages of the /Winois English Bulletin. In 
composition, even more obviously than in 
other schoolwork, the teacher can only help 
the student to learn. The motives that drive 
adults and children to action may be 
grouped under four heads: to master the 
situation, to associate with others (especially 
their age peers), to conform to social stand- 
ards, and to investigate or experiment. Ac- 
tion of some kind will continue until these 
drives are satisfied; energy may be poured 
into composition (Mrs. Fry is thinking of 
writing only) if writing brings satisfaction of 
these needs. We must praise in some way, if 


only to say the title is good, each paper 


turned in—this to make the student feel he 
is at least partly mastering the situation. At 
the same time, we should note the errors and 
mark objectively, lest he think poor parts of 
his performance are satisfactory also. We 
must help him to see the cause of his errors, 
especially when many of them spring from a 
single cause. We should set up partial goals 
near the student’s weakness and give him a 
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deadline, e.g., “Before your next theme, 
learn to put a comma between words in a 
series like these.”’ To forestall forgetting, re- 
view tomorrow, at midterm, and at semes- 
ter end. 

Mrs. Fry gives four steps of the teacher’s 
work: Prepare beforehand—a semester at a 
time, with refreshing before each lesson. 
Get to know each student as soon as possi- 
ble. Make plans known to students. Make 
the assignment specific and clear. 

Perhaps the most valuable page in this 
paper is the one which suggests twenty merits 
which the theme reader may look for in his 
effort to find something to praise. The whole 
paper is more helpful on theme-reading 
than on the pre-writing phases of the work. 


THE ACCEPTABILITY OF THE FRE- 
quently proscribed expression ‘I feel badly” 
is examined at length by Lillian Mermin 
Feinsilver in American Speech for October. 
In a paper called “How Bad(ly) Do You 
Feel?” she cites the verdicts of the dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and handbooks—not 
entirely in agreement but on the whole 
against the usage. On the basis of her own 
considerable evidence she suggests that “feel 
badly” is more reputable than the majority 
of the authorities have supposed. Miss Fein- 
silver does not discuss the desirability of sub- 
stituting “sorry,” “sad,” “ashamed,” ‘“hu- 
miliated,” or even “much cut up,” for 
either “bad” or “badly” after ‘“‘feel.” 


“THE ENGLISH TEACHER AS HU- 
morist,”” by James E. Warren, Jr., in the 
October Clearing House, recommends humor 
as a means of rapport with students and asa 
device in teaching. He offers some advice for 
the teacher who wishes to be ecucatively 
amusing but does not tell how to think of the 
clever remark at the instant of need. 

In the same magazine “Make Your Own 
Sound Movies,” by Carlos de Zafra, Jr., ex- 
plains ten steps and some short cuts. 


HELEN RAND MILLER, ALSO IN THE 
October Clearing House, writes about “Uni- 
fied Studies: A History-English Power- 
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house.” A tenth-grade course embracing 
world history enabled students to do as well 
on the English department’s test of formal 
elements of writing and better on the read- 
ing test than other students in conventional 
courses; they did not do so well on the 
isolated-facts parts of the history test. No 
attempt was made to measure their increase 
in power in oral and written expression or 
their grasp of the large significances in his- 
tory. Mrs. Miller likes the fused course be- 
cause it gives more freedom to do whatever 
seems most worth while for the particular 
group at the time, and because history sup- 
plies motivated practice in English and the 
English expression assists digestion of the 
history. 


“SHOULD TEACHERS LIE TO PAR- 
ents?” when, for example, they are asked 
such a question as “Is Arthur plain down- 
right dumb in his schoolwork?” Apparently 
too many teachers evade answering it di- 
rectly, according to Charles D. Neal’s article 
in The Nation's Schools for November. Too 
often, he states, teachers measure the suc- 
cess or failure of a child in terms of his men- 
tal development alone and forget that the 
physical, social, emotional, and spiritual as- 
pects of his character must be included in 
any estimate of his general development. 
Neal pleads for a sympathetic, tactful, and 
honest approach in discussing child develop- 
ment with parents. Neal, himself, has found 
that generally parents are grateful when 
their children are discussed in a frank, sym- 
pathetic manner, even when the facts are 
unpalatable, because they feel the truth is 
not so bad as facing an uncertain future for 
their children. It is up to the teacher, Neal 
concludes, to find that “something” at 
which every child can be a success and then 
do something constructive about it. More- 
over, as educators we have an obligation to 
give honest answers to questions parents ask 
us. 


IN AN ENGLISH WORKSHOP HELD 
at Kent (Ohio) State University in October, 
Harold A. Anderson, Lou La Brant and 


Frieda Heller were the speakers. Some 
quotes: “We speak a thousand times more 
than we write; we listen a thousand times 
more than we read.” “In our fear of didac- 
ticism, we too often forget the great moral 
inspiration that students can derive from 
good literature.” “The teacher must use 
whatever the student ‘s as one factor in his 
reading—his own unique ability, his back- 
ground, his interests, and his personal 
problems.” “The student who says, ‘All I 
like is airplane stories,’ is probably saying, 
in the light of his reading experiences, ‘All I 
like is escape stories.’ ” 


THE WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL, 1411 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 22, is sponsor- 
ing a project it calls “Letters Abroad.” It 
carefully matches correspondents here and 
abroad by age, interests, and tastes, and 
provides translation wherever necessary. In 
the last year more than 12,000 people have 
been thus paired. Miss G. Allison Raymond 
is director of the project. 


ABRAHAM TAUBER, OF THE BRONX 
High School of Science, 120 East 184th 
Street, New York 53, is preparing a doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University on the 
history of the spelling-reform movement in 
America. Anyone who has relevant material 
is invited to inform him. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
for the Improvement of Reading Instruction 
will offer a program in connection with the 
AASA Convention in Atlantic City. At 
2:00 P.M. on March 1, Emmett A. Betts will 
speak on “Approaches to Differentiated 
Guidance in Reading,” and a panel, includ- 
ing William S. Gray, Gerald A. Yoakam, 
and Arthur I. Gates, will deal with the 
problems of differentiated instruction in 
reading. 


THE READING CLINIC OF TEMPLE 
University will hold its annual Institute 
from January 30 through February 3, 1950. 
Topic: “Basic Reading Materials and Prac- 
tices.”’ Get details from E. A. Betts, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22. 
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“COMMUNISM AND FASCISM IN 
the Schools,” by John J. De Boer, is the 
subject of the leading article in School and 
Society, October 29. American schools have 
the responsibility of educating for democ- 
racy, Mr. De Boer firmly believes, but he 
does not think they have the responsibility 
“of indoctrinating in behalf of capitalism, 
or the FCC, or the FHA, or the Federal Re- 
serve system, or our present foreign policy.” 
Education for democracy, he thinks, “im- 


- plies that the school will consciously and 


systematically cultivate in youth a deep de- 
votion to the fundamental value of the dem- 
ocratic society” but that doesn’t mean the 
school should insulate youth from the realm 
of free controversy. He finds that the typical 
American school is not doing an effective job 
in teaching for democracy because it “is 
content with teaching the symbols of democ- 
racy rather than the realities for which they 
stand.” It sets to youth the example of the 
dictator, its textbooks ignore controversial 
issues about which the members of a demo- 
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The announcement by Street and Smith that they are discontinuing 
the publication of their pulp magazines . . . is further evidence that even 
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cratic society must make up their minds. 
Moreover, it reflects the views of a radio 
and press subservient to corporate interests. 
“Instead of objective, dispassionate anal- 
yses of the real issue, we read reports like 
those of the NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission, which have now formally attempt- 
ed to tie all educational institutions to the 
bipartisan political kite. Intellectual inde- 
pendence, the one distinguishing character- 
istic of the democratic school system, has 
been cashiered in favor of total mobilization 
in the cold war.” The effort to stop commu- 
nism by driving its symbols and doctrines 
underground, he thinks, “‘is like trying to | 
stem an epidemic by incantation.” What we . 
need today, De Boer believes, is to return to 
the concept of a school as an educational in- 
stitution, to examine the roots of commu- 
nism and fascism, to know how they differ 
from each other, to compare them with the 
teachings of Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
and, finally, to study the ways by which we 
can bring our own ideas into reality. 


the western, the screen “Classic,” and detective fiction are, for the periph- 


eral reader (whose number is legion), too much reading. 


The task of the English teacher is not merely to use the radio as an aid, but 


to use it as one of the cores of English instruction, in exactly the same way 
that reading has always been used. Specific instruction in radio listening and 
in the motion picture must be a part of the work in all English classes. — 


M. M. NAGELBERG in the English Quarterly. 
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Books and Films 


Fiction and Poetry 


The Way West. By A. B. Gutunix, Jr. Sloane. $3.50. 


In 1945, a hundred-odd men, women, and chil- 
dren assembled at Independence, Missouri, as 
others before had done, to undertake the perilous 
drive to Oregon. We learn to know and admire this 
wagon-train farnily, to forgive their human failings, 
and to commend their desperate perseverance and 
their good qualities. Colorful, good history, well- 
drawn characters, An American book that should 
always be stimulating reading. By the author of The 
Big Sky. October Book-of-the-Month selection. 


The Long Love. By Joun Sences. Day. $3.00. 


There is much speculation as to the author of this 
book, as Sedges is a pseudonym. Edward Haslaat, 
son of a middle-class family, at twenty-two marries 
Margaret Seaton, of a wealthy aristocratic family. 


"He promises himself and his bride that his marriage 


shall always come first. He enters his father’s small 
printing shop, dominates and enlarges it, and be- 
comes successful in a business way. He seems a 
rather dull, quiet fellow. Margaret is said to be very 
clever, original, bright. They live together for forty 
years. There is not much to show that the family 


lives richly, but Edward and Margaret are well-: 


drawn characters. Wider family relationships are 
particularly well developed : the aging of the parents, 
marriages, and social changes. November Literary 
Guild selection. 


The Old Oaken Bucket. By BeLtaMy PARTRIDGE. 
Crowell. $3.00. 


The story of a dilapidated old home, its history, 
real and fancied. The clubwomen who wanted it, 
the Yankee who got it, the young people who needed 
it, are delightfully tangled in this clever hilarious 
social satire 


The Plum Tree. By Many Exven Cuase. Macmillan. 
$2.00 


The plum tree blossoms one spring day on the 
lawn of a home for aged women. Its beauty isa sym- 
bol of youth and love. Two middle-aged women are 
in charge. Some of the old ladies are quietly happy 
and contented. Three are confused. The action 
takes place in one cay and concerns the three sad 
old women. There are pathos, wisdom, and great 
human sympathy and compassion. 


The Peaceable Kingdom. By ArpyTa KENNELLY. 
Houghton. $3.00. 
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The scene is Salt Lake City in the go’s. Linnea 
Ecklund is the polygamous second wife of Olaf. She 
has several children. She is a fine character, but bit- 
terly jealous of wife number one. The national gov- 
ernment is beginning to frown upon polygamy. 
There is much life in the book, much of living. The 
children are very real, and other characters are all 
well drawn. It is humorous, tragic, and very clever- 
ly written. Polygamy was a doubtful blessing. De- 
cember Literary Guild selection. 


Prince of Egypt. By Dororay CLARKE WILSON. 
Westminster. $3.50. 


A tale of Moses, boy and young man, an Egyp- 
tian nobleman and very conscious of his position. A 
colorful, fascinating picture of Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, luxury for the favored few, grinding pov- 
erty and want for the workers who numbered mil- 
lions. The climax, of course, is the spiritual develop- 
ment of Moses as he grew older and understood the 
sufferings of his people and his creation of a new na- 
tion. Many of the problems of the Egypt of 3,000 
years ago are similar to those of today. Dramatic 
love interest. Long. 


Tarry Flynn. By Patrick KAVANAGH. Devin-Adair. 
$2.75. 

Authentic rural Irish background. Mrs. Flynn, 
mother, is quite a character. Her son Tarry, peasant- 
farmer, poet, lover of beauty in all forms, is a ques- 
tioning spirit. The neighbors and other members of 
the parish add interest. Good. 


To Every Man a Penny. By Bruce MARSHALL. 
Houghton. $3.00. 


By the author of Father Malachy’s Miracle. A 
tender perceptive story of a French priest who 
humbly loved God and his fellow-men. The back- 
ground of troubled times—both world wars and the 
aftermaths—provide a perfect setting. An excellent 
title. 


My Son and Heir. By Isanetta Hott. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.00. 


Joanna - McIntyre, red-headed Presbyterian 
schoolteacher, Scottish descent, married kindly 
Gunnar Wicklund, widower, middle-aged rich Ohio 
manufacturer. Strangely enough, Joanna seems to 
have become quite worldly wise and head of the 
family as wealth and power grew. The son of this 
pair is a “split personality.” A family novel; many 
characters. From 1893 to the present. 


The Sheltering Sky. By Paut Bowxes. New Direc- 
tions. $2.75. 


Port Morsby and his wife were great travelers. 
They planned an extensive African visit and took a 
friend with them. That compiicated matters. The 
author has presented vividly and forcefully the mys- 
terious and the sinister, the squalor and the vitality 
of Arab Africa and the Sahara. A thought-provoking 
and informative novel. 


Upstate Downstate: Folk Stories of the Middle Adlan- 
tic States. By M. Jacenporr. Vanguard. Pp. 
293. $2.75. 

Folk tales, good ones, of wide variety. Grouped 
as they were collected from each state: New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and Maryland. Good print. Line drawings. 


Den’t Go Away Mad and Two Other Plays. By 
SAroyAN, Harcourt. $3.75. 


Preface to each play. Saroyan says, ‘‘As alwais, « 


I am every character in every play,” and “Every- 
thing I write is allegorical. . . . The allegory, as 1 un- 
derstand it, entertains as it instructs.” Very indi- 
vidual. 


Queen of New Orleans: City by the River. By HARNETT 

T. Kane. Morrow. $5.00. 

Kane’s Mississippi books have been popular. 
This is a vivid account of life in old New Orleans, of 
aristocrats and politicians, of the far-too-many and 
the not-so-good. Fact and fiction. End papers and 
photographs. 


Selected Poems of Esra Pound. ‘‘New Classics Se- 
ries,”” New Directions. $1.50. 
Lyrics, adaptations and translations, epigrams, 
and cantos from the epic still in progress. 


Words into Steel. By HArG1s WeSTERFIELD, Dutton. 
$2.75. 
Odyssey of a soldier in the Southwest Pacific, of 
a man who deeply loves his country—a world, he 
says, ‘“‘of honor and courage.” 


The Portable Chaucer. Edited by Tozopore Morri- 
son. Viking. $2.00. 

Introduction of some length. The Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue, 12 tales, summaries of others, con- 
necting links about Pilgrims; Trotlus and Cressida; 
selections and short poems. 


The Eye of God. By Lupwic Beme.mans, Viking. 
$3.00, 

The village of Aspen in the author’s native 
Tyrol, altitude 3,465 feet, is at the foot of a pinnacle 
called the “Eye of God.” Here are simple people and 
a cheery innkeeper, but the solitude is broken by an 
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invasion of skiers, the coming of resort hotels for big 
business, rich bankers, beautiful women, and Nazis. 
War and French occupation brings changes. Rather 
quietly humorous, touching, and very clever. 
Colored end papers by author. 


Modern American Dramas. Edited by Haran 
Harcner. Harcourt. New ed. 


Eight modern plays. The author of each is dis- 
cussed at some length. Eugene O'Neill, Elmer Rice, 
Maxwell Anderson, Robert E. Sherwood, William 
Saroyan, Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, 
Thomas Heggen. 


New Road. Edited by Wrry Garpiner. New Di- 
rections. Pp. 184. $2.50. 

A yearly anthology of new verse, criticism, and 
creative prose. Included are articles on the scientific 
film and the use of symbolism in modern painting. 
Illustrated. 


Dog on the Sun. By Paut Green, University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


Twelve short stories, wide in range and richly in- 
dividual in form and language. Pulitzer Prize author 
of In Abraham's Bosom. 


In Sicily. By Vrrrorm1. New Directions. 
$2.50. 


In his introduction Ernest Hemingway calls Vit- 
torini one of the very best of the new Italian writers. 
This is a story of a man who has been living in a big 
city and returns to the village where his mother is 
leading a simple peasant life, as do the other vil- 
lagers. The style is lyrical anci compassionate. 


100 Modern Poems. Selected by RopMAN. 

Pellegrini and Cudahy. $2.75. 

Selections from American, English, and Euro- 
pean writers are included. There are four sections, 
beginning with Baudelaire and Rimbaud and con- 
cluding with comparatively new writers. There are 
a few passages from famous novels. Introduction, 
“‘Primitivism in Modern Poetry.” 


A Harvest of the Years. By CBARLES J. Qurex. Bruce 
Humphries. $2.75. > 
Sixth book of poetry published by Professor 
Quirk. Sonnets, lyrics, quatrains, and carols. 


Prise Stories of 1949: The O'Henry Awards. Edited 
by Herscuet Doubleday. $3.50. 


Judges: Eudora Welty, John Hutchens, Roy B. 
West. First prize to William Faulkner; second, Mark 
Van Doren; third, Ward Dorrance. Twenty-three 
stories which have been published in American 
magazines. Short sketch of each author precedes 
story. Introduction by Brickell. 
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Fifty-five Short Stories from the New Yorker. Simon & 
Schuster, $4.00. 


A twenty-fifth anniversary volume: short fiction 
which has appeared in the New Yorker within the 
last ten years. In the Foreword the editors explain 
their basis «: choice. An effort has been made to 
achieve balance in theme and technique. Parody, 
nonsense, and casual essays are missing, as outside 
the scope of this book. 


The Chess Reader. Compiled by Jerome SALZMANN. 
Pp. 366. $5.00. 


A pageant of chess writings in world literature: 
Mencius, Confucius, Omar Khayyam, Arabian Nights 
to Elizabethans to Robert Benchley. Countless 
short essays, excerpts, and quotations. Answers to 
puzzling questions, lexicon of chess terms, whimsies, 
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history. An astounding list of contributions, fact 
and fiction. Black-and-white illustrations. 


Murder by Gaslight. Edited by Epwarp WaAGEN- 
KNECHT. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 435. $3.95. 


Interesting and informative introduction. Five 
Victorian tales, mysteries: a full-length novel, a 
novelette, three short stories. Lady Audley’s Secret, 
M. E. Brandon; The Trial for Murder, Charlies 
Dickens; ““The Dead Alive,” Wilkie Collins; “The 
Knightsbridge Mystery,” Charles Reade; “A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest,” Amelia 
B. Edwards. Most older readers have heard of 
Lady Audley’s Secret and will find it exciting reading. 
Form and language are refreshing and plot develop- 
ment superb. A fine example of Victorian pulp 
writing. 


Non fiction 


The Story of Language. By Mario Pet. Lippincott. 
$5.00. 
A comprehensive and authoritative treatment of 
language, its structure, development, problems, etc. 
Entertaining and instructive for the general reader. 


The Theatre Book of the Year, 1948-1949: A Record 
and an Interpretation. By GrorGe JEAN Na- 
THAN. Knopf. $4.00. 


The writer covers every play and musical show 
produced in the period. Each program is reproduced, 
and each play and its staging are described and eval- 
uated 


Zane Grey: Man of the West. By Jean Karr. 
Greenberg. $2.50. 


The author of western thrillers led a life as ex- 
citing as his novels, He hunted, employed Indian 
guides, followed dangerous trails, and penetrated 
Mexican jungles. He knew the life of which he 
wrote. 


The Crooked Corridor: A Study of Henry James. By 
ELIZABETH STEVENSON. Macmillan. Pp. 163. 
$2.75 
Miss Stevenson says, ‘James’ central idea was 

one he had lived in his own flesh: the collision of the 

imaginative individual with society.” Her study is 
built around that idea. 


Radio and Poetry. By Mitton ALLEN KAPLAN 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 333. $4.50. 


A pioneer study in a special field of radio, Nearly 
half the book is devoted explicitly to the sole topic 
of verse plays. The organization is historical and 
descriptive, the author’s evaluations appearing 
only incidentally or by implication. 


Albert Schweitser: Genuis in the Jungie. By Joserx 

Go.toms. Vanguard. $2.75. 

Biography of a man famous as physician, musi- 
cian, author, and spiritual leader, who left the 
honors and comforts of civilization and devoted his 
life to the natives of West Africa. This is the story of 
his life among savages and cannibals ridden by 
superstition and disease. Inspiring reading, a true 
story of honor and unselfishness. 


Jane Austen. By Evizaseta Jenkins, Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. $4.00. 


A sensitive, appreciative study of the famous 
novelist with interesting glimpses of a luxury-loving 
people and their exquisite taste. 


Authority and the Individual. By Bertrand Rus- 
SELL. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


“How can we combine that degree of individual 
initiative necessary for progress with the degree of 
socia] cohesion necessary for survival?” Six Reith 
Lectures. Penetrating discussions of the vital prob- 
lem, the Individual vs. Authority. 


The Demon Lover: A Psychoanalytical Approach to 
Literature. By AnrHuR Wormaovupt. Foreword 
by Epmunp BerGLER. Exposition Pré&s. Pp. 155. 
$3.50. 

The author believes that experiences disclosed in 
poetry are those which every individual has experi- 
enced—childhood-parent relationships. He has at- 
tempted to apply the newer findings of psychoana- 
lytic psychiatry to the Romantic poets and discusses 
the “drives” evidenced in familiar poems of five well- 
known authors. He says, ‘Great poems . . . express 
the unconscious patterns and conflicts which under- 
lie everyone’s mental life.” 
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Desperate Voyage. By Joun Catpwe Little, 
Brown. Pp. 350. $3.50. 


A true adventure story. John Caldwell set sail for 
Australia from Panama in a 29-foot sailboat— 
alone. Storms, hunger, illness, and shipwreck he met 
with courage and survived. Llustrated. 


Lincoln Collector: The Story of Oliver R. Barrett's 
Great Private Collection. Edited by Cart SANnp- 
BURG. Harcourt. $15.00. 


A collection, started by a boy in 1886. Sandburg 
tells the story and includes many of the most im- 
portant items of the collection in the illustrations. 


This I Remember. By ELEANOR Roostvect. Harper. 
$4.50. 

Reminiscences of the Roosevelt years from the 
early 20’s to F. D. R.’s death in 1945. The book is 
about her husband, their family, his administrations, 
and her experiences as first lady. Yet the real fascina- 
tion of the book is the revelation of a remarkable 
woman. Admiration for her lingers in the reader’s 
mind. 


A Sort of Saga. By Brit Mavuuprn. Sloane. $3.50. 


Pop, father of the author, was always looking for 
greener pastures and had very clever ideas about 
where and how to find them. Bill and Sid and their 
long-suffering mother patiently endured tourist 
camps, swamps, and sojourns in Mexico, New Mexi- 
co, Arizona, or wherever Pop’s “projects” led him. 
High adventure. Illustrated. 


North African Notebook. By Ropis Maucnam. Har- 
court. $3.00. 


The author had studied Arab affairs for six years 
and traveled extensively in North Africa, where he 
recently spent six months journeying through Arab 
lands. His interest lay in the personal response of the 
Arab people and their reactions to alien political in- 
terference and rule. The conclusions which he draws 
seem sound. 


From Cave Painting to Comic Strip: A Kaleidoscope 
of Human Communication. By Lancetot Hos- 
BEN, Chanticleer. Pp. 286. $5.00. 


The history of man from the painting of his first 
pictures—about 25,000 B.c. Twenty pages in full 
color; 211 in black and white. Good print. Fascinat- 
ing in text and illustrations. 


Chacteristically American. 
Perry. Knopf. $3.00. 
The content of these five lectures is indicated 

with unusual acuracy by their titles: ““The Ameri- 

can Cast of Mind”; “The Development of American 

Thought”; “William James and American Individu- 

alisra”; “The American Religious Heritage”; and 

“American Democracy.” Professor Emeritus Perry 

finds us strong individualists but believers in collec- 

tive action. 


By Barton 


Across the Great Deserts. By P. T. Evnerton, 
Whittlesey. $3.50. 


‘Theauthorhastraveled in three great desertsof the 
world—-Sahara, Kalahari, and Gobi. He writes of the 
characteristics of each, the secret cities, the strange 
people and their customs; of primitive tribes, of dan- 
gerous storms, of methods of travel, and of vast un- 
known lands. Facts about landing grounds for 
planes, rare motor roads, and the few railroads with 
plans for more are of great interest. »Jany readers 
will gain new impressions of deserts and much infor- 
mation. Maps and fascinating illustrations. 


Brasil: World Frontier. By Benjamin H. Hunnt- 
cutrt. Van Nostrand. $6.00. 


A comprehensive study of Brazil by an educator 
who spent forty years there. 


Sweden: Model for a World. By Hupson Strope, 
Harcourt. $5.00. 


Historical, geographical, cultural, economic, and 
psychological. An excellent travel book. Interviews, 
character sketches, insights into daily living. ‘“The 
Swedes... are the most thoroughly self-disciplined 
people on the globe, and they possess a profound yet 
unrestrained sense of responsibility.” Rewarding 
reading. End maps. Gay dust jacket. 


The Country of the Blind: The Soviet System of 
Mind Control. By Georce S. Counts and Nucia 
Lopce. Houghton. $4.00. 


“The purpose of this book is to help the American 
people and the entire free world to understand the 
Soviet Union. .. .The fortunes of ourselves and all 
mankind are closely linked with the course of Soviet 
foreign policy during the years ahead,”’ Both au- 
thors are on the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Professor Counts has been a student 
of Russian affairs for thirty years. Mrs. Lodge was 
born in Russia, daughter of a Russian lawyer. Both 
have acted on many important committees. 
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Experiencing the Language Arts. By ANGELA 
M. Brogentnc, Mrs. Dora SKIPPER, 
Saran. Lou Hammonp, SARA M. KRENTZ- 
MAN, and Orners. (Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education Bull. 34.) State De- 
partment of Education, Capitol Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida. Pp. 311. Paper. 


Those who take taken part in similar cur- 
riculum projects can appreciate the prob- 
lems involved in the co-operative planning 
and production of a state guide to the teach- 
ing of English. Such a guide, Experiencing 
the Language Arts, which includes sugges- 
tions for teachers from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade, has just been 
published by Florida’s State Department of 
Education. 

Emanating from a workshop study at 
Florida State University, with Angela 
Broening as consultant, Mrs. Dora Skipper 
as director, and Sarah Lou Hammond and 
Sara M. Krentzman asassistant directors, the 
new bulletin will undoubtedly wield influ- 
ence upon curriculum groups throughout the 
country. The guide was produced at the re- 
quest of the Florida Council of Teachers of 
English; it was worked on by teachers and 
librarians representing rural and urban 
schools of Florida. Rendering special assist- 
ance in the planning and production of the 
bulletin were the University of Florida, 
Florida State University, and the State De- 
partment of Education. 

To three groups directly concerned with 
the improvement of instruction in English, 
Experiencing the Language Arts should prove 
of particular interest. 

In the first place, members of the Coun- 
cil’s Curriculum Commission should feel 
gratified to see at such an early date con- 
crete evidence of the practicability of their 
suggestions for curriculum-making. The 
Florida bulletin incorporates the original 
platform of the group, adopts the organiza- 
tion used in the mimeographed material 
issued thus far, quotes at length from that 
material, and follows the commission’s lead 


by including successful practices used by 
teachers of language arts. Much of the chap- 
ter on “The Place of the Language Arts in 
Schools and in Life” is quoted in toto from 
the Curriculum Commission. In the discus- 
sion of “Characteristics of Children and of 
Language Development” are included a 
specification of language characteristics 
which accompany physical, mental, and 
emotional stages of growth at different age 
levels and attendant implications for teach- 
ers. Thus, one of the first concrete illustra- 
tions of the direct relationship of language 
growth to child development—a study of 
which has been advocated by the commis- 
sion--has been made available to all inter- 
ested persons. 

Principals, superintendents, and super- 
visors will be challenged by the discussion 
of the administrators’ responsibilities for a 
successful program of English. Particularly 
timely, as new buildings are being con- 
structed everywhere, is the inclusion of the 
chart suggesting desirable characteristics of a 
language-arts classroom. Viewpoints con- 
cerning schedule-making and balancing 
teacher loads have real significance for ad- 
ministrators everywhere. 

Teachers at all grade levels—in rural and 
in urban schools—will find both a modern, 
stimulating point of view concerning the 
teaching of English and concrete suggestions 
for the improvement of instruction. Atten- 
tion is directed specifically to the many 
illustrative units and to the brief but ex- 
cellently chosen list of aids in selecting 
materials. 

Outstandingly good in the chapter on 
“Speaking and Listening” are the enumera- 
tion of the everyday experiences calling for 
oral communication and intelligent listen- 
ing, criteria for the evaluation of such ex- 
periences, and a listed sequence in the de- 
velopment of the skills essential for these 
phases of communication. 

The section on “Writing” begins with an 
illustration of the oral approach to writing. 
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Both informational and imaginative writing 
are discussed in detail; suggestions for the 
teaching of spelling and handwriting are in- 
cluded. The viewpoint on grammar as an aid 
to correctness and to clear, concise sentence 
structure will prove consoling to many 
teachers. Though a list of writing experi- 
ences for each group of grade levels is in- 
cluded, some may wish for a chart of out- 
comes similar to that shown for oral com- 
munication. 

The brief section on reading lacks the de- 
tail for which many might wish. Possibly, 
Florida’s State Department of Education 
plans an additional guide to that important 
phase of the program. As is always the case 
in bulletins today, too little space is de- 
voted to a discussion of the teaching of lit- 
erature-—again an endeavor which may de- 
mand the publication of a special bulletin. 
To offset these weaknesses, several discus- 
sions of the teaching of literature are in- 
cluded in “Illustrative Units,” one of the 
most interesting sections of the bulletin. 
Experiencing the Language Arts has set the 


The Theatre Annual. Edited by WrutaAm VAN 
Lennep and Associates. The Theatre Library 
Association (P.O. Box 935, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17). Pp. 103. $1.50. 

Five diverse papers: “Walter Hampden as Seen 
- on the Stage” (H. T. Parker); ‘‘The English Actor’s 

Fight for Respectability” (Drew B. Pallette); “The 

Playwright and the Press: Elmer Rice and His 

Critics” (Ralph L. Collins) ; “The Making of a Great 

Actor—William Charles Macready” (Alan Downer) ; 

and “Scenery on the Early American Stage” 

(Clifford E. Hamar). : 


What Shall We Read about the Movies, Radio and 
Audio-visual Methods? By Lewin, The 
Audio-visual Guide (1630 Springfield Avenue, 
Maplewood, N. J.). Pp. 12. 8411". $0.25. 


A very useful annotated bibliography of 109 
books and pamphlets. Except for magazine articles 
practically nothing valuable has been omitted. 


‘*Radio in the Classroom: A Guide for Listening.” 
By Auice P. Stermer. Department of Libraries, 
Visual Aids and Radio, Board of Education, 

Newark, N.J. (Mimeographed_) $0.50. 


BOOKS 


Pamphlets 
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pattern for a new type of state guide—a 
guide produced through a co-operative 
study participated in by master-teachers, 
librarians, and administrators of rural and 
urban schools. 

BLANCHE TREZEVANT 


Lovrsiana STaTE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Wit and Wisdom of John Dewey. Edited with an 
Introduction by A. H. Jomnson. The Beacon 
Press, Boston. Pp. 111. $2.00 


Thirty-two pages of introduction, followed by 
short quotations, grouped under nine heads, taken 
from twenty-seven books Dewey wrote from 1910 to 
1940. We do not usually call John Dewey a wit but 
many of these three- to six-line quotations are 
tellingly phrased. Staunchly liberal on social issues 
as well as on education and philosophy. 


Textbooks in Education: A Report from the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. Published by the 
Institute, One Madison Avenue, New York. 
Pp. 139. 

An apologia, of course, but also a short history of 
the textbook in America and a survey of methods 
used in the selection and purchase of texts. A book 
for educational libraries. 


One of the leading students of school use of radio 
gives in seven pages practical, rather definite advice 
about the actual classroom procedure. 


Life Adjustment Booklets: Growing Up Socially. By 
Eviurs Werrzman. Money and You. By J. K. 
Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter. How To Get the Job. 
By Mitchell Dreese. Science Research Associates 
(228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4). Pp. 48 
each. $0.60 each. 


Three of eighteen simply written pamphlets ad- 
dressed to adolescents. Each is provided with an 
Instructor's Guide and a colorful poster—when 
ordered in quantity. 


How To Discipline Your Children. By Dorotny W. 
Barucu. (“Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 154.) 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 32. $0.20, 

A capsule of advice about modern procedures 
with children taken from the author’s recent book 
on the subject. Primarily for parents but of some 
value to nonparent teachers. 


100 Evening Schools. (U.S. Office of Education Bulle- 
tinf{No. 4, 1949.) By Homer Kemper, Specialist 
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for General Adult and Post-High-School Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp 71. $0.25. 


A statistical and descriptive study of a typical 
cross-section of our evening schools, with comment 
on trends. 


Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools: Re- 
port of a Survey 1947-48. By Homer Kemper. 
(U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 107.) 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington as, D.C..Pp. 21. $0.15. 


Teaching 


“*The Everyreader Series”: Ben Hur. By Lew Wat- 
LACE; The Flamingo Feather. By Kirk MONROE; 
Juaret, Hero of Mexico. By NiNA Brown BAKER; 
Men of Iron. By Howarp Pyte. All adapted by 
Korrmever. The Count of Monte Cristo. 
By ALEXANDER Dumas. Adapted by 
Korrmeyer and Evizaseta Toomey. Webster 
Publishing Co., St. Louis. $0.90 each. 


Stirring books for adolescents with fourth-grade 
reading ability. Men of Iron and J aurez seem sim- 
plest in sentence structure; Ben Hur, the most com- 
plex. 


English: A Course for Human Beings. By Eric 
Parrripce, Winchester Publications, Ltd., Lon- 
don; Macdonald & Co., Ltd., 37 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10. Pp. 192-+174-+173. $4.50. 


A textbook in composition for pupils from ten to 
eighteen years old. The talkative author of Usage 
and Abusage, A Dictionary of Slang, etc., has many 
advanced ideas about pedagogy as well as about 
usage. Teachers interested’ in what the best of the 
British teachers are doing can find out from what 
Mr. Partridge does and from other books to which he 
refers, 


Webster's Geographical Dictionary. G. & C, Merriam 
Co., Pp. xxxi+12934+xxiv. $8.50. 


More entries than in the gazetteer at the back of 
the International, with the important historical, po- 
litical, economic, and artistic information for each 
entry. Maps of states and important countries in 
text; twenty-four colored plates at the back. Some- 
thing really new 


High School Journalism. By Harotp Spears and 
C. H. Lawsue, Jr. Macmillan. Pp. 436. $3.20. 


A revised edition of a text published in 1939. Two 
chapters have been added and other material re- 
written, The text presents the technical aspects of 
journalism by a laboratory method. 


Largely statistical. Background for the other 
pamphlet by the same investigator. 


Portofolio of Teachirg Techniques. Edited by the 
Educator's Washington Dispatch (501 
Du Pont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C.). 
Pp. 31. 84K 11". $0.75. 


Five main items, all good, and some good space- 
fillers. Any earnest teacher wil] profit from “A 
Checklist for Better Teaching” and ‘Emotional 
Climate in the Classroom.” The papers on “Group 
Dynamics” and ‘Role Playing’ (aliag “‘Socio- 
drama”) are clear, fresh, vital. 


Materials 


How To Build a Better Vocabulary. By MAXWELL 
and W. T. Ruoves. Prentice-Hall. 
Pp. 388. $2.95. 

More than two thousand fairly common words 
which often trip the young or the poorly educated 
are explained and given associations likely to fix 
them. Frequently ingenious, not infrequently hu- 
morous. The authors aim to build a permanent in- 
terest in word meanings, pronunciations, and spell- 
ings. , 


The Booklover’s Map of the United States. On heavy 
linen-finish paper 20” X 26”. R. R. Bowker Co. 
(62 West 45th Street, New York 19). $1.50. 


Earlier editions of this brightly colored, vigorous- 
ly illustrated map have been popular. The publishers 
offer a similar British Isles map and one of “The 
World in Storybooks.”” 


The Golden Road in English Literature. (From 
Beowulf to Bernard Shaw). By Amy Cruse 
Crowell. Pp. 666. 


A British-printed, “untextbookish” history of 
English literature. Social backgrounds and group- 
ings of authors appear, but emphasis falls upon the 
content of the literary works. There is much sum- 
marizing and considerable quoting. A good com- 
panion to a chronological anthology. 


The Command of Words. By S. STEPHENSON SMITH. 
Crowell. Pp. 395. 


A well-filled book, with many lists of words, in- 
genious tables, and diagrams. The versatile author 
presents the reader with many surprises. Suitable 
for only the unusually interested high-school senior 
or college freshman. It should be illuminating to 
most more advanced students. 


Your English, Book Four. By Ray Crecit CARTER 
and Ropert V. Hunter. Sanborn. Pp. 550. 
$1.96. 


“There is considerable evidence that they [teach- 
ers of English] feel the most effective presentation of 
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essentials to be a return to the methods . . . [of] a 
generation ago.” Carter and Hunter feel so. The 
book stresses form and technique on every page but 
wastes no space on motivation and very little on 
original composition. 


Better Letters. By Hiram N. Rasety, Roy Davis, 
and Lamore E. Boyre. 3d. ed. Prentice-Hall. 


Pp. 359. $4.00. 


A text for advanced commercial students in high 
school or for college students. The writing is simple 


Charles Dickens: Background for His Works. 
J. Paut Leonarp, collaborator. Coronet 
Instructional Films. One reel, with 
sound. Black and white, $45.00; color, 
$90.00. 

Favorite books by Charles Dickens come 
to life through excellent narration and pic- 


tures taken at the authentic locations. Skil- 
ful selections of scenes from Dickens’ varied 


tors. [!!!] 


Villon did not like to robe women. 


BOOKS 


Films 


High-School Graduates, Too! 


The basis of a happy marriage is combatability. 


Boswell kept giving little antidotes to keep the story alive. 


Abridged from “Freshman English Boners” 
in the North Carolina English Teacher of 
- October, 1949 
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enough to be readily understood by anyone who 
wants detailed instruction in letter-writing. Fre- 
quent examples of poor letters with effective revised 
forms make the ideas unescapable. 


Utopia. (“Crofts Classics.”") By Tuomas More. 
Edited by H. V. S. Ocpen. Appleton. Paper. 
$0.30. 

A new translation by the author, with liberal 
borrowings from early British: versions. Brief, easy 
introduction. 


environments create the feeling that his 
actual experience with the cross-section of 
life gives authority to his novels. Students 
are entertained and left with the feeling 
that, because Charles Dickens was in- 
spired to challenge the issues of his time, 
we live in a better world. 


Lr an M. ENLow 
East ScHoor 
WATERLOO, lowa 


A woman achieves immorality largely through her children. 
QO. Henry liked to sit around and associate with low people, chiefly edi- 


He was a small emancipated man, wore horned-rim glasses, a small 
‘Hitler’ mustache, plus a partially bald head. 


She had never met a boy so irresponsible to her attractions. 
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You’ve waited long enough for o 
time, labor, and money-saving method 
of ordering the best 25¢ and 35¢ re- 
print books for classroom reading — 
THROUGH ONE SOURCE. 


NOW. ... ose the coupon below to 
order the comprehensive listing of 
available and recommended titles, 
with annotations and liberal quantity 
discounts. 

SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
© EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS ¢ 


Name 
or Office 
Address” 


Zone Kay) | 


BETTER SPEECH 
THROUGH RECORDS 


The Art of Good Speech covers such 
topics as speech and personality, levels of 
usage, nature of “correctness” in English, 
regional variations, methods of transcrip- 
tion, use of the dictionary, vocabulary 
building, etc. 

Contains a survey of disputed pronun- 
ciations with the rece dations of a 
group of specialists. 

Includes a complete list of words which 
offer pronunciation difficulties. 


4 unbreakable records . . . 6 manuals (over 
350 pages)...in an attractive case... $9.50 


Where remittance accompames order, 


we pay tax and shipping charges. 


THE RUSSELL PRESS 
1512 S. Sixth Street © Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


THESE FILMS 


WILL MAKE LITERATURE LIVE 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM! 


Here is a selection of great literary classics-on- 

film, ideal for classroom use, brought to you from 

the studios of leading Holiywood producers: 
The Adventures of Huckioberry\Finn, 4 reels. 
Devid . 


Tale of Two Cities, 4 reels 
Treasure Island,\4 reels, 
—and many ethers! 


Rental, $1.50 per reel; 20 reels, $25.00 
Send tadey! or ovr new, 1949-1950 Catalog o 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION: FILMS: 


FRANCISCO 2 
“as St. 35) Turk 


206 So. Michigan Ave. 3012 Maple Avenue 
Sy 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIE 


§ 


1950 DESIGN 


New designs are always intriguing, espe- 
cially if the product has becdme a tradi- 
tion. The 1950 models of the high school 
PROSE AND POETRY books are “on 
display,” ready for immediate delivery. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Dovid Copperfield, The Man, 4 reels. 
Great Expectations, 4 reels. 
° The House of the Seven Gables, 4 reels. 
Kidnapped, 3 reeis. 
Les Miserables, 4 reels. 
Pride and Prejudice, 4 reels. 
Romeo end Juliet, 4 reels. i 
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Recommended 
for every high-school English class 


MY ANTONIA 
By WILLA CATHER 


Now available in an inexpensive Student's Edition, this outstanding Ameri- 
can classic has been redesigned, reset, and illustrated by new line drawings. 
Professor Havighurst's enlightening introduction for students provides an ex- 
cellent biography of Willa Cather and a picture of pioneer life in Nebraska. 
Dr. Bertha HandJan’s study aids include general and chapter treatment of the 
novel and a useful bibliography of pioneer fiction. 


JOHNNY TREMAIN 


By ESTHER FORBES 


The author recreates the past, revealing a deep understanding of the people 
and events of the Revolution. The Student's Edition of this story of a young 
silversmith's apprentice includes an introduction by Esther Forbes and useful 
study equipment prepared by Ruth M. Stauffer. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward. 


PLAYS FROM RADIO 
By A. H. LASS « EARLE L. McGILL « DONALD AXELROD 


This top-flight collection of contemporary radio plays, specifically designed 
for high-school English classes, provides vigorous dramatic reading, suitable 
also for inexpensive production. These tested plays will heighten the student's 
appreciation and develop his critical ability. Excellent discussion questions, 
casting and sound effects suggestions, a production manual, and a radio glossary 
add to the usefulness of the text. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Atlanta3 San Francisco 5 
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Facts about the th 
TRESSLER 


English in Action 


@ RETAINS the famous Tressler organization of separate language activities 
and handbook sections. 


STIMULATES the use of correct, lively, appropriate English in speaking 
and writing; gives solid training in reading, listening, and thinking. Appeals 
to current pupil interests and aids in character development. 


BENEFITS by the criticism and help of 33 outstanding English teachers 
throughout the country, who went over sections of the manuscript and con- 
tributed models, lists of common errors, explanations, and examples. 


CONTAINS new chapters on learning by observing, selecting motion pictures, 
radio and television, social conversation, writing précis, etc., and valuable 
new sections. 


OFFERS a complete, thorough, and challenging course in speech. 


SUSTAINS interest by the lively content of the reviews and the continuity 
exercises in the Handbook. Offers an abundance of drill for correct habit forma- 
tion. 


INCLUDES hundreds of lively new cartoons to illustrate and clarify points 
of grammar and usage. 


The English in Action series 
is now in its 15th million. 


Boston New York Chicago 


any San Francisco Dallas 
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